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Now for the first 
time you can get 
a tractor that is 
equally satisfac- 
tory for bothrow 
crop work and 
plowing. This 
gives you two 
tractors in one. 









In this feature 

lies the secret o, 

a successful all- 

purpose tractor 

that fits every 

S crop and every 

{ job. No other 
@ has such a wide 
range of treads. 
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You can travel 
at any speed best 
suited forthejob. 
Normal speeds 
are 2.63, 375 
and 5.14. 







Tractor does every farm job 

equally well. Whether planting 

or cultivating row crops; plow- 
ing or harrowing; threshing or power 
take-off operations, it will do them all 
faster, better and at less cost. 


Adjustable Wheel Spacing—A 
Much Needed Tractor 
Development 

The rear wheels can be set at various 
treads from 84 inches down to 48 
inches, to exactly fit practically any row 
crop spacing. The narrow 48-inch 
tread makes an unusually compact trac- 
tor, which many prefer for plowing, 
hauling and heavy drawbar work, be- 
cause it eliminates side draft and adds 
to operating convenience. This gives 
you all the advantages of two types of trac- 
tors for the price of one. 


Speeds Up All Field Work— 
Cuts Farming Costs 
The Case All-Purpose Tractor is not 
only suitable for every crop and every 
job, but it simplifies each task, saving 
valuable time and substantially reduc- 
ing production costs. 


1. Its dependable, heavy duty engine 
gives smooth, flexible power that you 


T HE Case Model “‘CC” All-Purpose 







can throttle to a snail’s pace or 
open up instantly for full speed 
and heavy loads. 

The power lift raises and lowers im- ¥ 
plements mounted on tractor, thus — 
saving time and effort. 

Irreversible steering gear eliminates 
rebounds and shocks on steering 
wheel. Quick and easy steering also 
saves time on each round. 


4. Two independent differential foot 
brakes give instant control of tractor. 
This braking device enables operator 
to pivot the tractor on either rear 
wheel and helps to fully control the 
work of the implement even on hill- ~ 
sides and in ridged crops. 


5. Low center gravity stabilizes the 
tractor for easy handling, yet it has 
ample clearance for last cultivations 
of corn, cotton and other crops. 

Many Uses Increase Value 
You can do complete farming with ~ 
the Case All-Purpose Tractor and save ~ 
time, labor and expense throughout the 

year. Many new Case implements es- 7 

pecially designed for this tractor will enable ~ 

you to cut production costs to the bone. s 


Built for Extra Years of 
Service—Get the Facts 

Through the use of quality materials 7 
and new design, the weight has been 
reduced, the lasting qualities materially 
improved and operation made more 
profitable. A new booklet which tells 
how this has been accomplished will” 
be mailed free upon request. 4 
J. 1. CASE CO., Racine, Wis. 


Send for this free book: | 


J. 1. CASE CO., Dept. A-59, Racine, Wis. 
Please send me, without obligation, your, 
lustrated booklet telling about the Case A 

Purpose Tractor for every crop and every 
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Reduce Cash Required for Feed | 


By Growing Ample Quantities of the Following Good Feed Crops 


By G. A. HALE 


alfalfa. The practical way to plant kudzu is to set 
out the crowns with large roots attached some time 
during the late winter or early spring. The crowns 
should be set in checks about eight feet square so 
that corn or some other cultivated crop can be 
planted between the kudzu rows, as clean cultivation 
is necessary during the first year’s growth. Two 
years’ growth is required before the crop can be cut 
for hay or grazed, but when well established and 


practice of intercropping corn with soybeans has tre- 
mendous possibilities for both feed production and soil 
improvement in the South where many soils are low in 
nitrogen and organic matter content. The lack of fences 
and livestock is a drawback to soybean production. 
Corn in the Cotton Belt-—Corn occupies more land 
in some Southern States than cotton, and where good 
soil and cultural practices are in use, it is one of the 
very best grain crops. Winter-grown green manure 
crops, such as Austrian peas, crimson clover, bur clover, 
and hairy vetch, are the cheapest sources of corn ferti- 
lizers. Nitrogen is the first limiting plant 
food element for corn in the South and 
topdressings of from 100 to 200 pounds 





“The proprietor ought to provide largely for 
his animals and the men living on his estate, 
before arranging for the disposal of surplus 
crops. He will then calculate his various har- 
vests in such a manner as to be always secure 
of receiving from the earth the means of sub- 
sistence for those employed in performing the 
labor.’—From The Cultivator of Nov. 1, 1835. 


HE live-at-home program was advo- 
cated some 100 years ago and then as 
now the responsibility for putting it 
into practice rested largely on the land- 
owner. Both the proprietor and renter 
know that a crib and loft filled with home- 
grown feedstuff and a smokehouse and 
other food-storage places filled with home- 
grown foodstuff is one of the most valu- 
able assets to be had during these 
times of high prices for what the 
farmer has to buy and low prices 
for what he has to sell. 


It is true that some farmers or 
so-called farmers can buy food 
and feed cheaper than they can 
grow it, but there is no good 
reason why the well informed 
and hard working man cannot 
raise most of his living on the 
average Dixie farm. This is writ- 
ten in an attempt to add a few 
facts to the working knowledge 
so essential for success under 
present conditions. 


Alfalfa in the Cotton Belt.— 
Alfalfa is the king of Southern 
feed crops where soil and other 
Conditions are favorable for its 
growth. Unless the prospective 
Stower already has these condi- 
tions or is planning to meet the 
father exacting requirements of 
alfalfa he had best forget about 
it, A rich soil well drained and 
not full of weed and grass seed, plenty of lime and 
800d inoculation along with intelligent farming are ab- 
solutely necessary for success with alfalfa in the South. 
any can succeed with alfalfa by selecting the best 
Clean cultivated land on the farm, applying from 400 to 
Pounds of superphosphate and from one to three 
tons of limestone per acre, and seeding in a well pre- 
Pared seedbed about 25 pounds per acre of inoculated 
ommon variety alfalfa seed from Kansas and other 
ddle Western states. 
udzu for Hay.—Kudzu is a very promising peren- 
eed crop for Southern farms as this fast growing 
will make good yields on land too poor for 





per acre of nitrogenous fertilizers pay 
well on most fields. The white prolific 
varieties, such as Hastings and Whatley, 
which are fairly drouth and weevil resist- 
ant, are best adapted to the Cotton Belt. 
Yellow varieties usually yield from five 
to ten bushels per acre less than the best 
whites but very good yields can be made 
with the best yellows such as Jarvis 
Golden Prolific and Creole Yellow. 
Velvet Beans, Peanuts, and Other Leg- 
umes.—The velvet bean is the favorite 
legume for planting with corn in the 
Lower South and its use could be extend- 
ed to other sections if the Early Speckled 
variety, which matures in about 120 days, 








ANY FARMER CAN HAVE ONE OR 
MORE OF THESE FEEDS, THE KIND 
THAT MAKE THE MILK FLOW OR 
MAKE AN OLD MULE KICK UP HIS 
HEELS. MANY LIKE ALFALFA FOR 
ITS HIGH YIELDS AND LONG LIFE. 
FRED STEWART (CENTER) WOULD 
BE CONTENT WITH ENOUGH SOY- 
BEANS LIKE THESE COUNTY 
AGENT SELF (LEFT) SMILED ALL 
OVER HIS FACE AT SIGHT OF THIS 
FINE FIELD OF VETCH AND OATS. 
AND KUDZU! WHAT A PITY WE 
COULDN’T WRAP UP ALL OUR OLD 
POOR HILLS IN THIS GREAT SOIL 
BUILDING FEED CROP. 


properly taken care of this legume 
will continue to produce a large 
yield of hay without reseeding or 
cultivation. 


New Lespedezas.—Kobe, Korean, 
and Tennessee No. 76 are three new 
kinds of lespedeza that are giving 
good yields of hay and seed and fur- 

nishing excellent grazing and green manuring on many 
Southern farms. Korean and Tennessee No. 76 are well 
adapted to the northern part of the cotton country 
while Kobe does best farther south. About 20 pounds 
of seed per acre should be sowed on small grain or 
litter-free land and harrowed in, covering only very 
lightly, during the late winter. 

Soybeans in the South.—Soybeans are rapidly gain- 
ing favor with Dixie farmers and many who are not 
growing them could do so at a profit. Success with 
soybeans in the South depends largely on the choosing of 
varieties such as Laredo, Otootan, and Biloxi which 
are well adapted for both seed and hay production. The 


is planted. Cowpeas are usually planted after harvesting 
small grain and are supposed to be better than soybeans 
for late planting. Crotalaria is a new legume used in 
the Lower South for green manuring, as it is well 
adapted to very poor, sandy land. Beggarweed is an- 
other green manure, hay, and grazing plant planted in 
the Lower South. Peanuts are grown mostly in the 
Coastal Plains section of the South but are well adapted 
to the sandier soils of other sections, especially for feed. 
The Mung bean makes good yields in the cotton-grow- 
ing states. 


Permanent Pastures.—The low lands of the Gotton 
Belt make the best pastures as these soils are not sub- 
ject to drouth damage which is common on hill land. A 
good pasture can be established on these soils by sow- 
ing a mixture of about 15 pounds of lespedeza, 10 
pounds of carpet grass, and 5 pounds of Dallis grass 
on each acre during the early spring. Bermuda and 
Dallis grasses are the best pasture plants for hill lands. 
White clover and lespedeza make good growth on the 
better hill lands 








~ Will You Do the Milking? 





It’s. a Fine Way to Help Towards Getting That Extra $500 


HE dairy cow can help to earn that “$500 More a 

Year” on many Southern farms. Yes, there is, 

with a favorable pasture season next summer, 
danger of an overproduction of dairy products, but this 
is probably less serious when applied to dairy produc- 
tion than to almost any other farm product, because milk 
is an essential food, the consumption of which should be 
greatly increased, especially throughout the whole 
South. Also, dairy prices, although low, have held up 
better or suffered less in this depression than most farm 
products and will probably continue to do so. 


There is always danger of overproduction in all farm 
products. Farm surpluses have always occurred and 
probably always will, for if there is not a surplus one 
year there will be an insufficient supply another. 

Farm production can not be regulated sufficiently 
to meet sudden fluctua- 
tions in supply and de- 
mand. Therefore, farm 
production must be con- 
stant and permanent. 
Changes cannot be made 
suddenly or frequently 
to meet varying price 
levels, but the cropping 
or production system 
must be planned for a 
term of years or a life- 
time. It is impossible 
to escape all the periods 
of low prices, or to take 
advantage of all the 
periods of high prices 
and good times. 


Who should call on 
dairy cows to help him 
earn that additional $500 a year from his farming? 


O ONE should go in the business of producing 

milk, until his farm is equipped with buildings 
needed to care for and protect the cows. He does not 
need expensive buildings, but he needs buildings where 
the cows can be comfortably housed. He does not 
have to protect them from snow and cold, but he 
must protect them from rain and mud. 

In certain sections it is often stated that the land 
is too low and wet for dairying. Such sections are 
often better adapted to dairying than higher sections 
where the soils are poorer and feed production more 
expensive. It is easier and cheaper to protect cows 
from rain, with roofs, and from the mud, by sheds 
with concrete floors, than from the extreme cold of 
many sections which profitably produce dairy products. 

No one should go into the business of milking cows 
until he has convinced himself that he can and will 
produce an abundance of feed for them, on the farm 
near or where the cows are kept. In brief, no one 
should start in the dairy business unless he is deter- 
mined to learn and succeed, and believes that he can 
and will succeed. 

It is usually better and cheaper for the beginner to 
grow into dairying as one or two cows grow into a 
herd of 25 or 30 by the natural increase, than to go 
into dairying by buying a herd of 20 or 30 cows to 
start with. 

It is often said that the best guarantee of successful 
dairying is good cows. Good cows are necessary for 
the best results, but since more than half the costs of 
producing dairy products in the South are feed costs, 
we have put the feed problem first in Southern dairy- 
ing and propose to keep it there until the cows we have 
are decently fed. 


HE feed problems are, what kinds of feeds and how 

much feed? As to what kinds there are just two 
factors which should determine the kinds of feeds: 
First the needs of the cow and second, the facilities of 
the farmer and farm for producing them. To illustrate 
what I mean by such a statement, let us accept the 
fact, for it is a fact, that the cow needs a legume 
hay; then if the soils of the farm are sandy and lack 
lime, we would not expect the dairyman on such a farm 
to produce alfalfa to supply the legume hay needed by 
his cows, but would suggest some other legume hay 
plant, better adapted to his conditions. But in a broader 
sense the kinds of feeds are important. 

1, Succulent feeds should be produced the year round, 
because they are best for milk production and usually 
cheapest. There are about three kinds of succulent 
feeds, or rather about three ways of supplying them. 
First, by green pastures, second, by silage, and third, 













































By TAIT BUTLER 


by soiling crops—crops cut green and fed to the cows 
as needed. Succulent or juicy feeds the year round can 
be furnished, perhaps I ought to say must be furnished, 
throughout the year by green pastures and silage, but 
only in the extreme South can succulent feed the year 
round be depended upon without silage. Silage is nec- 
essary for those periods when the pastures fail and 
when there are no green growing crops to be “soiled” 
or cut and fed green. 


2. Dry roughage is required for the best dairy feed- 
ing. Of dry roughages legume hays take first place. 
Other dry roughages, such as grass hays, corn, stover, 
straws, and cottonseed hulls, are never best and are 

only to be used when sufficent succu- 
lent roughages and legume hays are 

‘not provided. Pastures, green soil- 
ii ing crops, silage, and legume hays 
as are the only roughages fit to feed 
a good dairy cow. A good cow 
deserves these and nothing less. 
They are best not only for ‘the 
cow but also for her owner. 


Re 


—Pictures by U. S. D. A. and J. C. Allen. 
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While prices of all farm products 

are low there are some who will milk 

cows and skim the cream and raise 

better cows so they will have more 

cream to skim when all prices are 
better. 
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3. Concentrates, or grains and mill feeds, are also 
required by the good dairy cow. A cow that produces 
less than 200 pounds of butterfat a year—less than 
4,000 pounds of 5 per cent milk—will probably be most 
economically fed through green pastures, silage, and 
legume hays, without concentrates, if the succulent 
feeds and legume hays are of good quality and furnish 
the cow all she can consume. But in most cases in the 
South the pastures are not good enough and the legume 
hay is not given in sufficient quantity to make it advis- 
able to feed no concentrates. If the three roughages 
mentioned, or at least two of them, pasturage and leg- 
ume hays, are produced on the farm and given to the 
cows in quantities they will consume, the question of 
what concentrates and whether they be home-grown 
or purchased becomes of much less importance for the 
average cow. While it is absolutely necessary to the 
most successful dairying that green grazing, silage, and 
legume hays be grown on the farm and the cows sup- 
plied with them to the limit of their capacity to con- 
sume, it is also true that as a general rule milk and 
fat production is found most profitable on those farms 


which produce the largest part of those concentrates 
necessary for the best feeding of cows. 


HAT concentrates are needed by the dairy cow 
and which and how much of these should be pro- 
duced on Southern dairy farms? If a cow produces 
4,000 pounds of 5 per cent milk in a year of 10 or 11 
months’ milking, how much grain or concentrates is 
she entitled to? Of course, if she had good pastures and 
when there is not an abundance of grass in the pas- 
ture, she had silage and legume hay, all she would con- 
sume, she would not be entitled to much grain, but on 
the basis of one pound of grain or concentrates for 
every 2% pounds of 5 per cent milk, she is entitled to 
1,600 pounds of grain if she gives 4,000 pounds of 5 
per cent milk. Of course, there are cows milked, many 
of them, here in the South that do not produce 200 
pounds of fat a year, but it is not profitable to properly 
feed, care for, and milk any cow a year, that does not 
produce at least 200 pounds fat. Any such cow should 
go to the butcher, but it must be remembered that 
many cows that now fall below the 200 pounds of fat 
limit to do so because they are not well or properly fed. 
But if the cow is to get 1,600 pounds of concentrates 
what should these be? Of course, that depends on what 
the roughages are and what quantity of them she re- 
ceives. Cottonseed meal is usually our cheapest con- 
centrate, and therefore let us assume that the cow 
producing 200 pounds of fat should have 600 pounds 
of cottonseed meal. This means that she is entitled to 
1,000 pounds ,of other cencentrates, on the basis we 
have assumed. These should be made up largely of 
such feeds as corn or sorghum grains. Of course, 
there are other grains, such as oats, rice, barley, etc., 
which might be used instead of corn or sorghum grains 
but if these additional concentrates are to be grown on 
Southern farms they will probably be corn or sorghum 
grains in nearly all cases. 


A cow consuming 1,000 pounds a year of corn or 
sorghum grains will get an average of 3%4 pounds per 
day for 10 months, or about 234 pounds a day for 12 
months. These quantities of concentrates are not as 
much as most such cows will require, for pastures are 
not always good, silage is frequently lacking, and 
very few cows ‘in the South even get a fair allowance 
of legume hays when needed or when it would lessen 
the concentrates needed. 

Ear corn or grain sorghum heads should be ground 
for best resulis in feeding a dairy cow. The heavy 
milking cows will require more of these 
concentrates and others in addition 

for variety. If it is thought that the 
standard dairy feed, wheat 
bran, for instance, is needed, 
then we suggest that pound 
for pound, ground oats aré 
equal to wheat bran in pro- 
ducing milk. It may also 
be well to say that if the 
cows are not getting what 
legume hay they will con- 
sume, five pounds of any 
good legume hay will be 
equal to four pounds of 
wheat bran and may be pro- 
duced on the farm for less 
than wheat bran can be bought. 

It may also be stated that $20 a 
ton for wheat bran is the same as 32 
cents a bushel for oats and that $25 a 
wheat bran is equivalent in feed value to 
Oats and legume hays 


ton for 
40 cents a bushel for oats. 
may be produced on the same land the same year, 
if one wants very much a substitute for buying 


wheat bran. 
seed meal, or soybean seed, ground, may be sub- 


stituted for cottonseed meal, or at least for half of it — 


and the ration be improved. 


The dairyman can not control the selling price of © 
his products, but he can very greatly, influence the costs. = 


Good cows produce more economically. A good farmer 
with good soils can produce good feeds for use on the 
farm where grown, more economically than they caf 
be obtained in any other way and since more than half 
the costs of dairy products are feed costs, then good 
cows fed on home-grown feeds may go a long way t& 
wards helping the Southern farmer to get that extra 
$500, so much needed in these times. 

No farmer will admit he can’t grow feed. It’s 


Cotton seed may be traded for cotton- - 
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selling that bothers him. The cow puts feeds of ; : 
kinds into products that can be sold. 
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ARLY in 1780 two parties set out from Fort Patrick 

Henry (now Kingsport, Tenn.) for French Lick 
now Nashville). One party of men, under Robertson, 
went overland; the other group, mostly women and chil- 
dren, went by flatboat down the Tennessee to the Ohio, 
thence up the Ohio _and Cumberland to the newly pur- 
chased land. Captain Donelson headed this party and 
was glad to have in the party Hugh O’Neil, a young 
man who had as a boy of 12 been captured by Chero- 
kees with whom he lived several years. The Cherokees 
called him “Quorinnah”—The Raven. 

Among the members of the party were Martha 
Brassfield and her uncle, Major Brassfield; Captain 
Hanley of the American Army who had lost his right 
arm at the battle of Germantown, and Sekadee, a Cher- 
okee brave. The flotilla had to travel through Chicka- 
mauga territory and it was known that the British were 
inciting the Chickamaugas to prevent the party from 
going through. Thanks to O’Neil and Sekadee, how- 
ever, they knew just about where the attack would 
occur and were ready to repulse the Indians. The 
Natchez, the boat O’Neil was on, got through with only 
one man lost, besides two British spies who had tried to 
aid the Chickamaugas. Here the story continues. 


CHAPTER VII 


’NEIL sat down on the deck. For the first time, 
O he felt very tired. The muscles of his right arm 

ached as if he had been chopping wood for hours. 
There was a dribble of blood on his left forearm; he 
was not sure whether it was his own blood or not, and 
did not trouble to find out. 

“We're through,” he said heavily to Hanley. “Now 
if the rest of them make it—” 

The two men looked back upstream. One dugout 
had disappeared. That meant nothing. The men on it 
might have taken refuge on a flatboat. The other boats 
were wallowing along. Smoke puffed from their sides. 
From the shore came answering fire; arrows splashed 
into the water, and occasionally reached a boat. The 
Indians had stopped yelling. For the moment, the only 
sound that came down over the water was the crackle 
of musket fire. No Indian canoes remained in mid- 
stream. Apparently the attack had been beaten off. 

Suddenly above the rattle of rifle fire came a 
scream that split the air; an awful outburst of whoop- 
ing followed. Then more screams that were engulfed 
asecond later by a flood of savage yells. 

Hanley had turned dead white. 

“What was that?” he asked. 

“One boat’s gone,” said O’Neil steadily. “The 
Chickamaugas are lifting hair. Tear a scalp off a 
woman’s head while she’s still alive and you get a 
scream like that.” 

He was surprised to hear himself answer so 
calmly. His lips felt swollen and stiff, and his breath 
came short and quick as if he had been running hard. 
His mind had seemingly frozen. Thoughts would not 
come. He knew there was something he wanted to 
ask—of somebody. Who was it? Yes, Brassfield— 
where was the fellow? 

The Major still stood by the rail. His mouth was 
open and he was staring upstream. O’Neil went across 
the deck. His legs moved stiffly, as if they had been 
tied on to his body and really belonged to some- 


| body else. 


" HERE’S your niece?” he asked, andhis voice 
sounded hoarse and a long way off. 

The Major stared back. The broken blood vessels 

on his swollen nose and cheeks stood out on his yel- 

low face. He tried to answer, choked, and tried again. 


“She went to Stuart’s boat,” he said final- 
ly. “She said she was going to nurse a 
smallpox case. I told her to stay here. I 

her—” 
_ His voice rose to a scream. O'Neil had 
his long hunting knife out. 





“I've a notion to cut your guts out and 
throw them to the fish,” O’Neil said quietly. 
r I might take you i 
Out in the woods and try 
some Cherokee medicine 
on you. I’d like to keep 


He felt Hanley’s hand 
“What's up?” 


g0 back to Stuart’s 
it. They were hanging 
ind the rest of the fleet so they wouldn’t 
disease on. That’s probably the 
Chickamaugas got just now.” 


said nothing. Sekadee came up 


\ 


O’NEIL TOOK THE PAIN’, 

SPAT ON IT, AND BEGAN 

TO PAINT HIS FACE AND 
HIS CHEST. 


By: DONALD R. MURPHY 


Copyright 1931, by Donald R. Murphy 


“They probably scalped them all,” said O’Neil heav- 
ily. “Might save a few for the stake, or a few girls 
for—” 

He broke off. ‘ 

“I’m going ashore.” 

Dimly O'Neil was conscious of a chorus of protests. 
He could not seem to make out what Hanley was say- 
ing or Brassfield. It did not matter. His mind had 
swung to the consideration of a little point of rock and 
sand that projected into the stream a few rods ahead. 
Mechanically he felt to see if knife and tomahawk were 
in his belt; he went back to pick up his rifle. 

“To the right, quick,” he yelled at the steersman. 


HE flatboat lurched; there was a scraping on its 

bottom. O’Neil swung himself over the rail and 
splashed into three feet of water. The boat scraped 
along behind him, then gave another lurch and was back 
in deep water again. 

There were cries behind him. O’Neil did not turn, 
He splashed through the shallow water to the shore and 
ducked under the low hanging branches of a huge elm. 

His terror and fury made him blind, but old habit 
led him straight inland. The Chickamaugas were along 
the bank. The place for safety was up the slope. 

So far he had been able to keep from thinking about 
the Stuart boat, not so much because he willed it as 
because his mind flinched away from the subject like a 
horse shying when a rabbit jumps across the road. Now 
he kept the thought of the smallpox buried thinking 
instead about Chickamaugas, about the look on a man’s 
face when you drove your knife into his throat, about 
the way a hatchet felt when it hit a bone, about the 
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snap, like a broken branch, that an arm makes when you 
bend it back and back. 

“There is a blood debt to pay,” he said aloud and 
found he was talking in Cherokee. “There will be a 
Chickamauga’s scalp for every lodge in Tallassee. 
There will be hot coals and burning splinters and—” 

He stopped short. He was on a trail that edged 
around the slope of a hill. He was facing north, up- 
stream. The noise that had stopped him had come from 
behind. It was not much of a noise. Something back 
on the trail had brushed against the dry winter branches 
that bordered it. 

“Chickamaugas,” said O’Neil to himself. 

He felt suddenly quite happy and calm. He put his 
rifle on the ground and took out his hatchet. Then he 
began to sing to himself under his breath. It was a song 
the warriors sang around the war pole back in the hills 
after they had fasted and purified themselves and were 
ready for the war path. : 


WO Indians hurried around the turn and stopped sud- 

denly a yard away from him. Apparently they were 
late to the rallying point; had heard the firing; and had 
pressed on without due caution. Black paint streaked 
their faces. One carried a bow; the other a trade musket. 

That scream from the smallpox boat echoed in 
O’Neil’s brain. His legs made a projectile out of him. 
One instant, he was looking at the two Chickamaugas ; 
the next, he.was clutching a slippery body with his left 
arm; his right arm was tingling. That furious embrace 
was like strong drink; O’Neil went quite mad. 

Presently the gray film left his eyes; he found he 

was standing in the trail and panting hard. Before him 
in the trail an Indian was kicking like a partridge after 
you shoot its head off. The other one lay very quiet; a 
hatchet was sunk deep into his head. 

O’Neil observed this second Indian with regret. The 
scalp was spoiled. He leaned over, ran the point of 
his knife around the head, gave a twist to the hair, 
and pulled. It was neatly done, but the scalp came 
away in two pieces. The hatchet had ruined it. 

The other man was in better shape. He was still 
kicking when O’Neil peeled his scalp off, but after 
that he lay quiet. The scout tied the two bleeding bits 
of hair and skin together with a thong and fastened 
them to his belt. Blood from the scalps trickled warm 
down his right leg. 

“Two,” said O’Neil with satisfaction, It occurred to 
him that there had been over 20 on the Stuart boat. 
He raised his head and gave the war whoop. 

It was answered faintly from the woods down- 
stream. O’Neil’s expression altered slightly. He sat 
down to wait. His own hatchet, he could not dislodge. 
One of the Chickamaugas had a good one. He took 
that in the pouch of the other Chickamauga was a 
cake of black paint (trader’s goods) and a mirror. 
O’Neil took the paint, spat on it, and began to paint 
his face and his chest. 


WO men burst into the trail. Sekadee gave the 

dead Indians a glance, eyed O’Neil sharply and then 
trotted by him to take up a position up the trail, in the 
direction from which any Chickamauga would prob- 
ably come. The other man, Captain Hanley, looked 
with some disgust on the bleeding skulls of the dead 
and with commiseration 
on O'Neil. 

O’Neil spoke first. 


“Best go back, Cap- 
tain,” he said quietly. 
“There'll be a whole 
herd of them on us 
presently.” 


Hanley shook his 
head. 

“We thought you had 
gone crazy,” he _ con- 
fessed, “and that the 
first Chickamauga you 
met would take your 
scalp. Sekadee brought 
me along. We _ were 
wrong, I guess, but 
hadn’t you better come 


back? These woods 
must be full of those 
devils.” 


O’Neil examined his 
face in the mirror. He looked now as a Cherokee on 
the warpath should look. 


“I'm going on,” he declared. “There’s a chance 
some were taken prisoner. Not much, though; prob- 
ably they were pretty exasperated when we beat them 
off. Sometimes they forget to save prisoners. Anyway 
I’m going on. There’s a chance.” 


Hanley looked up ahead where Sekadee was 
crouching by the trail. i 
“T think I’ll go along,” he (Continued on page 21) 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm } 
About 1932 Plans and Budgets—and Good Neighbors 


OMEBODY was talking once about the difference 
between having opinions and having convictions. 
“For example,” he went on to say, “you may go along 

for a good part of your life with just an opinion about 
how vellow jackets can sting. But if some bright June 
morning you suddenly and inno- 
cently and unexpectedly drive 
your plowpoint right smack into 
the middle of a fully organized 
and fully functioning nest of yel- 
low jackets—well, from that min- 
ute on you don’t just have an 
opinion about yellow jackets— 
you have convictions about them, 
real convictions !” 

All of which reminds me of 
the situation in which any farm 
paper editor finds himself who operated a fair-sized 
farm-in 1931. Other editors looking on from the side- 
lines may have opinions about 
what has happened to the farmer, 
but the one who has himself made 
and sold cotton and tobacco at 
present prices—he has some very 
positive convictions on the sub- 
ject. And most of us not only 
have convictions, but convictions 
that should- bring forth fruits 
meet for further repentance. On 
Longview Farm we had already 
changed our methods consider- 
ably in recent years, but we 
have got to make yet other 
changes. And what some of these 
changes are it may be well to 
discuss briefly with other readers 
who also have some newly-form- 
ed agricultural “convictions.” 

IT 

O BEGIN with, our 1931 ex- 

periences have reminded us 
afresh of the need for three ma- 
jor objectives for every Southern 
farm. Millions of Southern farm- 
ers in the past have just had one 
objective— 

Plant Production. 

Now an increasing number 
have two objectives— 

Plant Production, 

Animal Production. 

But we are not going to have a really prosperous 
farm until there are three objectives— 

Plant Production, 

Animal Production, 

Soil Improvement. 

This doesn’t mean that our paper is going to change 
its campaign for “Two-armed Farming.” It does mean 
that if we properly use both arms of agricultural wealth 
making, Animal Production and Plant Production, then 
soil improvement will follow as a natural consequence. 
But all three objectives must be kept in mind. 


Ill 


HAVE attended two or three meetings of experts at 
which “the agricultural outlook” has been discussed, 
and the net conclusion as to the 1932 outlook is— 


“Look out!” 

Certainly in the case of plant production in the 
South, the prospects for our three leading “money 
crops,” cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, are anything but 
bright. And for the life of me I cannot see real hope 
for Southern prosperity except by turning away more 
and more from mere “crops farming” or plant produc- 
tion and getting instead a proper balance between crops 
and livestock—with soil improvement as a constantly- 
sought accompaniment. 

“But there are so few farmers who have money to 
go into livestock,” said a friend the other day. Well, 
that only makes it all the safer for those who can—they 
can feel surer of not having too much competition. 


“But Northern and Western farmers can beat us in 
livestock, dairying, and poultry,” says another. Well, 
forthe sake of argument, suppose they can. But we 
ought to do at least half as well as they have done, 
oughtn’t we? And if we do even half as well, that will 
be better than our mere “money crops” farmers have 
been doing. In other words, we can discount by one- 
half the average values of Northern and Western farms 
practicing “balanced farming” and still beat our “one- 
crop farms.” 


CLARENCE POE 


ing in 


the same lines.” 


THE HOPE OF THE SOUTH 

“The hope of the agricultural South,” 
says Dr. Poe in his article herewith, “is 
found in our vocational students specializ- 
i livestock, dairying, and poultry 
projects and in 4-H clubsters at work in 
See blank on page 20 for 
4-H club enrollment this year. 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


IV 
OR two years we had as manager of Longview Farm 
a native of Wisconsin and graduate in animal hus- 
bandry of Wisconsin Agricultural College. After hav- 
ing lived long in the West and then in the South, he 
gave us his candid opinion as to the relative advantages 
of the two sections for dairying. ‘‘The South’s climate, 
long growing season, and cheaper lands,” he said, “are 
enough to throw the scales in its favor except for one 
disadvantage.” 
“What's that ?” we asked. 

“You haven’t a dairy-minded 
people ready to make the most 
of their opportunities. Wiscon- 
sin has.” 


No doubt present prices of 
cotton and tobacco are going to 
make a lot of our folks not only 
dairy-minded but hog-minded and 
chicken-minded. And _ while it 
may take considerable money to 
do much with cattle or hogs, it 
takes mighty little to make a 
start with poultry. And because 
the turning point from “one-arm- 
ed farming” to “two-armed farm- 
ing” is often found when the fam- 
ily orders enough eggs or baby 
chicks to get rid of all scrub and 
mongrel fowls and substitute a 
beautiful flock of uniform pure- 
breds—for this reason our edito- 
rial staff has decided to stress 
poultry production in our Feb- 
ruary 1 issue. Look for it. 


V 

AM also persuaded that our 

main hope for a _ prosperous 
Southern agriculture is to be 
found (1) in the 4-H club boys 
and girls who have been or will 
be trained in livestock, dairying, 
and poultry work, and (2) in vo- 
cational students who specialize 
in livestock, dairying, and poultry 
projects. Already we are begin- 
ning to feel the good effects of their influence. Just a 
few miles from Longview a farm formerly given over 
to alleged “money crops’ has been rented to an enter- 
prising young farmer who developed an interest in swine 
and poultry while a vocational student and will now 
devote the farm chiefly to hogs and chickens and “the 
three F’s”—food, feed, and fertility crops. 


VI 
bs FARM without records is like a clock without 
hands,” someone has said, and the comparison is 


accurate. And in 1932 as never before we need both to 
keep records and to study previous years’ records. 





A New Year Motto: “This Too 
Shall Pass Away” 


A*’ A new year motto in these times, perhaps 
nothing could be better than that found in 
the ancient story herewith—which somebody has 
translated into @ more modern phrase, “It Won’t 
Last—Nothing Does.” 

A mighty monarch in the days of old 

Made offer of high honor, wealth and gold, 


To one who should produce in form concise 

A motto for his guidance, terse yet wise— 

A precept, soothing in his hours forlorn, 

Yet one that in his prosperous days would warn. 
Many the maxims sent the king, men say. 

The one he chose: “This Too Shall Pass Away.” 


Oh, jewel sentence from the mine of truth! 
What riches it contains for age or youth, 


Has some misfortune fallen to your lot? 
This too will pass away—absorb the thought. . .. 


Are you upon earth’s heights? No cloud in view? 

Go read your motto once again: “This too 

Shall pass away”; fame, glory, place and power— 

They are but little baubles of the hour. . . 

Whatever comes, “This too shall pass away.” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 











Agricultural America needs to learn a new word which 
business and government have just begun to recognize 
as the beginning of wisdom, financially speaking, and 
that word is—budget. For Longview Farm, we pay out 
virtually everything by check with the stubs showing 
for what purpose each check was made—for what, and 
how much, and at what rate. Receipts are also listed on 
the inside covers of the check books and on the backs 
of check stubs. From this simple data we classify each 
January the expenses of the preceding year for labor, 
fertilizer, seeds, implements, etc., and also classify the 
receipts. The annual inventory made at new year’s also 
calls for careful study. Then the next thing is to make 
out a “budget” for the year—take the receipts of the 
previous year, item by item, and estimate what the re. 
ceipts from each such item will be in 1932; then take 
the expense of 1931, item by item, and see how much 
each item can be cut in 1932 to make the budget balance” 
—and then resolutely set out to hold to the budget. 
VII 


HERE is one more thing that I wish to say in con. 

clusion and that is that on farms and in towns this 
depression is testing the quality of men as almost noth 
ing else could do. And while I know a few men 6f 
marked ability and intellect who have so conducted 
themselves that their records pollute the community at 
mosphere like unburied carrion, yet on the other hand, 
one finds constant evidence of the courageous rectitude 
of most of our plain Southern people—clean honor ang 
also a merciful regard for the other fellow. A hard 
pressed farmer-neighbor came into my office the_other — 
day and surprised me by saying: “I told you Phat 1 
honestly thought was the market price on what you” 
bought from me, but I find I charged you too much; # 
here’s cash for the difference.” A.Negro laborer last 
Saturday morning who might easily have charged me 
for full time reminded me that he was not due full 
wages that week. A white man out of work came to 
see me about a job of wood-cutting for himself and a 
friend. “I sure need the work,” he said, “but if there’s 
not enough work for two men, you’d better hire Bill—- 
he’s just lost everything he had in a fire.” A poor man 
I usually remember at Christmas said, “Don’t help me 
this year—give it to somebody worse off than I am.” 

So as the new year begins, it is well to reme 
that whether in rich man or poor man, white man 
black, it is character and character alone that maker 
life worth while (and character always includes #) ae 
proper regard for the other fellow), and that no ot 
satisfaction a man can have can surpass the knowl: 
that he carries a man of honor and good will i 
his skin—one who has achieved self-respect and is 
titled to the respect and confidence of others. These 
riches no depression can touch. And to have neighbors 
and friends and associates of this type constitutes a sort 
of wealth that may not go down in the new year’s in- 
ventory but is nevertheless invaluable. 


fhe Ministry 2 Beauty 


The Neat Fields of Hardy and Kipling 


NE of the workmen on Rudyard Kipling’s farm 

remarked: “If Mr. Kipling found a weed in the: 

pasture, he’d walk a mile for a spade if it took 
that to get it out!” And that other famous English” 
novelist, Thomas Hardy, who died recently at a great 
age, had the same passion for clean, well kept fields” 
Mrs, Hardy speaks of him at 86 burying paper which 
was blowing about the lane, and stopping ‘“‘to pull of 
the branches of a tree a heap of dead weeds that had. 
been thrown there by some untidy laborer.” 


A Thought Aad Today : 


PRAYER has saved my life. I have had my 
of the bitterest public and private experiences. 
threw me into temporary despair. If I was able to 
rid of that despair, it was because of prayer. I s 
with a disbelief in God and prayer. And until at @ % 
stage in life I did not feel anything like a void in 
At that stage I felt that as food was indispensable to 
body, so was prayer indispensable to the soul. Let 
not make the astounding claim that our whole life 
prayer and that therefore we need not sit down at 
particular hour to pray. Even men who were al 
time in tune with the Infinite did not make such a 
Their lives were a continuous prayer, and yet for ® 
sake, let us say, they offered prayer at set hours 
renewed each day the oath. of loyalty to God.— 
ma Gandhi. a 

















GROUNDWORK 


_ “Mankind passes from the old to the 
“lew on a human bridge formed by 
| those who labor in the three principal 
| arts — agriculture — manufacture — 


_tlansportation” 
|-?J\HESE WORDS are carved above the 
; F doorway of the Ford Engineering 
| Laboratory. That they are not idle poetry 
_ Must be plain to all who have driven over 
| the country roads of America. For every- 
Where swift, economical transportation is 
teeing the chained energy of the nation as 
at releases energy imprisoned in a con- 

nerate mass. 

Much of the nation’s natural wealth still 
Mains buried and impotent waiting for 


FORD 


new roads and swift transportation to 
awaken it to life and usefulness. The hands 
of the producer of raw materials, the maker, 
and the carrier still have immeasurably 
profitable work to do when they learn to 
co-operate, 

The Ford truck was planned with the 
idea that growth and progress are in the 
hands of all the people, and not of any 
specially favored class. If an economical 
means of dependable rapid transportation 
could be placed at their disposal, it was 
believed people of moderate means would 
recognize its value to them individually, 
and use it.- 

Over twenty million Ford cars and com- 
mercial units have rolled from the factories 
to run incalculable miles over the earth do- 
ing service to mankind in a thousand ways! 


MOTOR 


The Ford truck today is as naturally a 
domestic factor in American agricultural 
life as the horse was in another generation. 
It is regarded with even greater confidence, 
for time and use have demonstrated the 
correctness of Ford’s intention to make the 
very best possible mechanical unit of trans- 
portation at low cost. 

The horse, introduced by Spaniards, 
released the Indians from a cramped primi- 
tive village life to the freer existence of 
nomads, who could follow their source of 
food and clothing, the bison, and pass from 
woodland to plains and over the mountains 
without hardship. In similar manner, Ford 
units open up remoter sections of the 
country to cultivation and profitable pro- 
duction. And agricultural life has been 
advanced in all its phases because of it. 


COMPANY 








UT of the abundance of 1931 Southern farmers 

are greatly profited this year—all because a 

crisis compelled us to work a better balance into 
our cropping plans and a wise Providence provided us 
with the best crop year in many generations. Fortified 
with our own supplies, we are in 
position to put up a_ winning 
fight. Without these, distress 
would indeed be great. 

We have just been going over 
the figures of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for 
the South and find that in the 
case of every major food and 
feed crop last year’s production 
registered a gain over 1930. The 
gain ranged from 242,132,000 
bushels of corn down to 1,427,000 bushels of rye. Using 
the values placed upon these crops by the government, 
the increases over 1930 have a value of $277,439,930. 





Cc. A. COBB 


Practically every state has shared in the larger out- 
turn of the past season. As a result, practically every 
state will have less food and feed to buy this year 
than it had to buy last year and the years before. In 
his need for food and feed for the year the Southern 
farmer is by more than a quarter of a billion. dollars 
better off than he was a year ago. In this connection 
we must remember that the South is one of the world’s 
greatest importers of food and feed products. As a 
matter of fact, the South has been the best market any 
food and feed producing neighbor ever had. 


With hundreds of millions of dollars worth of food 
and feed in our barns and with many millions of dol- 
lars worth of stores in our smokehouses and pantries, 
the South undoubtedly enters 1932 better prepared in 
this regard to farm successfully than at any time in the 
history of the section. Certainly there has never been a 


~ A Quarter of a Billion Less 


That’s What Our Food and Feed for 1932 Will Cost 


By C. A. COBB 


time before in our memory when a like situation pre- 
vailed or when such a situation would mean more. With 
food and feed at home we have passed the spring 
squeeze already. And with our own supplies at hand 
we have opportunity to plan deliberately. With an 
abundance of food and feed much is possible any year 
that otherwise would be out of the question. To make 
what we mean clear, what, for instance, would be the 
situation this spring if we had to divide our finances 
between food, feed, fertilizer, and other necessities, as 
has been the annual custom since the days of the Civil 
War? As it is, many will be able to leave food and 
feed off the spring shopping list altogether. Because 
of this fact, even with reduced revenues, we can do 
things that otherwise could not be done at all. This is 
exactly the position we have been working toward for 
many years. It is our promised land of security. 


The fact is we can make our future absolutely se- 
cure if we will deliberately lay our plans to repeat last 
year’s performance. We, however, can hardly expect 
such an unusual cropping season again in a generation. 
The bounties of heaven are not going to be showered on 
us every year as they were in 1931. We, therefore, are 
going to have to lay our cropping plans even more 
wisely than ever. We must go ahéad with our efforts at 
bringing about a proper balance between livestock and 
other crops. There are doubtless some who will expect 
1931 to repeat itself. Don’t depend on that. Practices 
necessary to profitable production in average years are 
the practices we are going to have to follow this year 
if we expect to make it a year of profit. 

Those who will win are those who will produce with 
greatest economy, and only those who produce large 
yields to the acre of high quality stand any chance at 
all of producing economically. But this thought is 


merely put down in passing, not as the main point. 

The point we want to emphasize is the fact of the 
exceedingly fortunate situation we find ourselves jg 
with this quarter of a billion dollars worth of extra 
supplies that we would have to buy if we were in to 
better shape than we were a year ago. 


Cotton Seed Versus Cottonseed Meal 


i relative values of cotton seed and cottonseed 
meal as feed or fertilizer should be the determin. 
ing factor when considering feeding or fertilizing 
with seed. Here are the facts :— 
On an average, cotton seed and cottonseed meal 
contain the following fertilizing elements :— 
Phosphoric 


Nitrogen acid Potash 

(pounds) (pounds) (pounds) 
Ton of 7 per cent cottonseed meal 115 53 36 
Ton of 8 per cent cottonseed meal 132 53 % 
Tom Of GOttOn G00d co iusicscccsvces 62 30 30 


It is clear from the above that a ton of cottonseed 
meal as a fertilizer is worth approximately two tons of 
cotton seed. 

There are three main elements of feed required for 
livestock—protein, carbohydrates, and fats. Cotton. 
seed meal contains these three elements in a decidedly 
more desirable ratio than cotton seed. Protein is the 
most expensive. 

On an average, as a feed cottonseed meal and cot- 
ton seed analyze approximately as follows :— 


Carbo- 
Protein hydrates Fats 
(pounds) (pounds) (pounds) 
Ton of 7 per cent cottonseed meal 720 798 156 
Ton of 8 per cent cottonseed meal 823 750 158 
POD OF COREON SOOO oi. 65.6 vesiciceevess 430 950 428 


As a feed, a ton of cottonseed meal is equivalent 
to approximately two tons of cotton seed. 








This is Tr 


| FERTILIZER tee 


helps a few good acres do the work and save the ex- 
pense of many scrub acres. Thousands of tests prove 
that 600 pounds of high-grade fertilizer INCREASES 
the yield-600 to 800 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 
Plant only as much cotton on your best land as you 
can fertilize liberally with a high-grade mixture con- 
taining at least 8% potash. Put the remainder of your 
cotton land in food and feed crops and legumes. This 
is your best insurance of crop success this year. 

Potash is the final figure in your fertilizer analysis. 
Make sure this is 8% or more. Potash helps cotton 
set more fruit, reduce shedding, increase turn-out, 


improve lint, control rust and increase acre yields. 


Potash is as cheap as it was 20 years ago. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., INc. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


Hurt Building 


zstra POTASH 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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Farm Papers Fight for 
“Honest Dollar” 


HE Standard Farm Paper group, of 
T which The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist is a member, keeps up its fight 
for a stable system of money—an honest 
dollar” by which a man can pay debts 
with the same values (plus interest) that 
the original debt represented. We can 
have no real and enduring prosperity in 
America till this result is brought about 


Wa 


a as was urged in our “World’s News” re- 
act of the yiew in our last issue. 

rselves jig As Editor C. V. Gregory of the Prairie 
| Of extaill Farmer puts it :— 

‘ere in my “We have in America an abundance of 


national resources. We have an abundance 
of skilled labor and management. We 
know how to produce all we need and all 
we can reasonably want. We live in a 
There is no reason why 


d Meal 


CO nd of plenty. 

determi oa should not all have plenty. No reason 
fertilizi except that we have not learned how to 
ing ivi hat we produce. We need 

divide up Ww p we 
to provide enough money—which is en- 
seed meal tirely artificial and wholly subject to hu- 
man control—to finance the business of 
ic the country. We need to provide for such 
Potash 4 fair distribution of the national income 
| Comm that we can all buy freely from one an- 
E other. These two things are all we need 


30 to make prosperity universal and perma- 
nent in America.” 


a And Associate Editor Harry N. Owen 

0 toms of the Farmer and Farm, Stock and Home 

presents a viewpoint with which we 

juired for must all sympathize when he denounces 

Cotton- the effort to keep the world on a basis of 

decidedly hard times or bankruptcy until we can 
ein is the find new gold supplies. He says :— 

“Since 1915 the production of gold has 

and cot- been on the decline. No new deposit of 

: consequence has been found anywhere in 

“the world since 1911. I heard Professor 

Fats Alvin Johnson, of the economics depart- 

(pounds) ment of the University of Minnesota, say 

156 that he expected a general decline in price 

158 levels until at least 1942. By that time 

428 he hoped that prices would stabilize 

quivalent themselves on the basis of gold supply. I 





asked him if he thought the human race 
was dumb enough to submit to a scaling 
down of standards of living that such a 
decline implied, without finding a way 
out. He said frankly he thought it: was. 








“While I am perfectly willing to con- 
cede a certain amount of dumbness, I will 
not go that far. It is too absurd to think 
we are going to kill all business, all liv- 
ing, down to a point of stagnation, com- 
parable to the period following the fall of 
Rome to the discovery of America, just 
because we are not able to find gold as 
fast as we need it.” 


: Farmers and Farm Women, 
ay Attention! 


:: OM year’s end to year’s end The 
| & Progressive Farmer-Ruralist is doing 
“its level best to fight for the farmer in 
| legislation, marketing, taxation, and 
m2." else that affects the farmer’s 

re. Nobody ought to support any 
h paper now that is not showing both 
ligence and courage in battling for 
farmer’s rights. But if our Con- 
men, governors, legislators, and 
icultural and business leaders are to 
influenced by what our paper says the 
s and farm women must show that 
are themselves awake, alert, aroused, 
@ vigorously demanding the needed re- 
ms, otherwise nothing will be done. 


~ Maybe you don’t like to write a long 
but you can at-least clip out an 
icle about some policy you favor and 
il to your Senator or Congressman or 
mor or some agricultural or busi- 
‘leader and ask for his help. For ex- 
why not turn back to our January 
, clip out the article “Will Con- 
‘Stabilize Poverty or Stabilize Pros- 
ity?” and mail now to your Senator or 
ffessman? And farm women should 
member that they are voters the same 
yatm men and can have just as much 
Mence by writing and talking. 

Ss a 1932 resolution we wish every 
and farm woman who: reads our 
would resolve to do two things: 
©4ty individually to help promote ev- 
HOvement that may help agricultural 
mtions; (2) resolve to join some 
| Organization because through or- 
on farmers and farm women can 
Id more for self protection than 
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TIP-TOP PERFORMANCE 


ON TIPPED-UP LAND 


A SHARP grade to conquer 
—and the husky “Caterpillar” 
Tractor scampers right up 
with the wide disk harrow. 
The long, wide tracks grip 
the ground positively — sure 
traction is balanced with gen- 
erous power and rugged 
strength. 

Soft spots in the orchard at 
spray-time—but the broad 
tracks tread right over them 
—the sprayer with full tank 
is marched steadily up the 
steep hillsides without delay. 
The trees and the fruit crop 
are protected all season. 

The orchardist or planter 
with hillside land to handle 
decides for himself when 
he’ll work and what he’ll 
pull with his “Caterpillar” 
track-type Tractor —it asks 
no favors of weather, footing 
or hard work. Any farmer — 
who finds lower costs and 
better yields desirable—is on 
his way toward owning a 
“Caterpillar”! 





Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Track-type Tractors Combines 


Road Machinery 


(There’s a “‘Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 
Gentlemen: Can I use a “Caterpillar” track-type Tractor profitably on my farm? 


Size of farm ____ Chief crop__ 


Name 


Power now used 








Address. 











One of the nine “Caterpillars” on the Byrd Estate near Winchester, Va. 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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ever do individually. 
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Fertilizer 
The foot of any distributor will strike 


roots, clods or rocks... . but if you’re 
using the Genuine Seay, the flow of fer- 
tilizer is not increased. The shock cannot 
reach the FLOATING HOPPER. Thus 
distribution is always uniform. There is no 
waste. Fertilizer costs are reduced without 
lessening crop yields, Insist on the Genuine 
Seay with FLOATING HOPPER. Imple- 
ment dealers everywhere carry it. Write 
for our FREE booklet, “Cutting Fertilizer 
Costs’? and name of nearest dealer. 


SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 





Pronounced “SAY” 


= SEAY -@ 


FEATURES 


All steel parts super-hardened, 
h f a 


Beam an dies o 

oak, without defects. Entire 
distributor so well balanced 
that minimum traction is re- 
quired to produce positive 
knock. Less noise. Flow of 
fertilizer can be regulated ac- 

ly. Enclosed spout. 








Gonuine SEAY DIsTRIBUTOR 

















When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, Two Weeks 


in Advance of Change. 





It will help us if any Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist subscriber moving 
from one place to another will notify us 
at least two weeks in advance about the 
desired change of address, giving both old 
and new postoffice addresses and date you 
want the paper started at new address. 

Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 


“My paper has been going to R. F. D. 
3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After the 
first of next month send it to R. F. D. 
4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, - 

“JOHN W. SMITH.” 


We are anxious to please our readers by 
prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 


one 
osressive farmer 
uthern Ruralist 






















































































































Complete Equipment 
for Every Spray Job 


oo you need to spray a few 
trees and shrubs or a large com- 
mercial orchard or vineyard—a home 
truck patch or broad acres of produce 
—a few flowers or a big commercial 
planting: —whether you need to white- 
wash a fence or disinfect a building: — 
come to Spray Pump Headquarters and 
you will be sure of satisfactory equip- 
ment. Myers Spray Pumps and Accés- 
sories will do the job right at lowest 
cost. They are true quality products. 


YERS 


HandansPower 
Spray Pumps 


MYERS Spray Pump Catalog contains much valu- 
able information on spraying practice. We will 
gladly send it to you free together with name of 
our nearest dealer. Write today. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 


835 Orange Street 


Ashland, Ohio 
Pumps, Water Systems, 
Hay Tools, 
Door Hangers 
“Pump Builders 
Since 1870” 







Headquarters 
Jor Spray Pumps 














Favorite ROSES to adorn 
Southe?fn Gardens 


Fragrant, too, for sweetness and color make 
the charm of the Roses of the South. More 
than three score modern varieties and old fa- 
vorites are offered now at surprisingly low 
prices. 


Jubilee Collection 
Field-grown plants, grafted or budded, and 


sure to bloom even under trying conditions. 
Plants, 2 red, 2 pink, 2 yel- 

low, 2 white ........ Hose $ 4 ° 50 

Our Selection— and 2 Climbing Roses Free. 
Single Plants, 65 cts. each, 


Our Special Booklet of Roses—showing several 
in natural color—mailed on request. 


Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co. 
Box 325 mn Saint Mary, Florida 

















When 
You 
Answer 
an Ad. 





Be sure to give complete shipping in- 
structions in ordering goods from our 
advertisers. Read the ad carefully to 
make sure that you understand the 
offer. If money is to be sent, remit in 
the safest manner. 


Our Advertisers 
Guaranteed 


We guarantee that you will receive a 
square deal in ordering from ads in 
our paper. To benefit from our Adver- 
tising Guarantee you must say in your 
order, “I saw your ad in The pvousen: 
~ aoe = ee Ruralist,” 

case com) nt notify us 
within 30 days. 











HEN farm products bring little or 
no profit, the danger is that the 
farm will be allowed to run down and 
lose some of its productive power. 
How unwise to let the productivity 
of the land decline! 
The lower the price of farm 
products, the greater need for high 
acre yields to create a 
margin of profit. In 
other words, more of 
the crop is required to 
cover production costs 
when prices are low. It 
may take all of the crop 
to pay the cost of pro- 
ducing if the acre yield 
is low, and to get any 
profit during these times 


depends on high acre 
yields more than any- 
thing else. Only the 


best land on the farm, 
intensively treated by 
every means that guar- 
antee increase of acre 
yields at low cost, can 
be employed in grow- 
ing cash crops in 1932, 
with any hope of profit. 


The burden of this 
message is to urge the 
protection of the fer- 
tility of all the land 
whether it is to be cropped in 1932 or not. 
The period when farm fertility is allowed 
to get away more than any other is in the 
winter and early spring. Then it is that 
erosion is rampant. The naked soil has 
no natural protection from its greatest 
enemy, the water of rainfall, water that 
nibbles and gnaws and bears away with 
it the soil particles that are richest in 
plant food. Thus may fertility bleed 
away from the fields of naked, unpro- 
tected soils. 


What can be done about it? Soils cov- 
ered with winter crops afford a dual 
form of protection. These crops absorb 
plant food, converting it into growth ma- 
terial that cannot be washed away, and 
provide soil coverage that checks the sur- 
face wash. 

But since all land is not in winter 
cover crops, what about the rest of it? 
Here one must rely on terraces to hold 
the soil in place. Properly constructed 
and maintained, terraces will do the work, 
but terraces that are not maintained are 
worse than no terraces. A sad sight is a 
field on which the owner has spent labor 
to construct terraces and then through 
neglect, the land has been allowed to wash 
into gullies. 

The point that this appeal is intended 
especially to stress is: Keep up the ter- 
races on land which you do not expect to 
put in crops next year. Save your fer- 
tility against the day when it is needed, 
else you will face an almost hopeless task 
of restoring such land to profitable use. 
The depletion of the fertility of unused 
lands is an imminent danger that may cul- 
minate in no less than a soil tragedy. 





Many industrial plants are partially 
idle at this time. What would one think 
if the idle machinery were allowed to 
rust through neglect to keep the roof 
water-tight? Yet the case is not unlike 
the farmer who lets the rain wash away 
his land which is his manufacturing plant. 





Reducing Cotton Costs 
By P. O. DAVIS 

ITH prices of cotton very low, it 

is apparent that the grower who 
makes a profit on it must make it very 
cheap. And the department of agricul- 
tural engineering of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, has found that 
a small expenditure for cultivating equip- 
ment will result in a substantial reduction 
in production costs on those farms where 
such equipment is not being used. 
On sandy lands a weeder (costing 
about $10) and a two-horse walking cul- 





tivator (costing. $40 to $55) are money- 





By C. A. WHITTLE 


PASTURE, OR WEEDS 


savers and cost reducers. On heavy soils 
the same is true for a section harrow 
(costing $20 to $25) and a two-horse cul- 
tivator, as on sandy land. 

The cost of the sandy land combination 
is about $50 to $60; the heavy soil com- 
bination, $60 to $80. With two mules (or 
horses) instead of one, the one-mule farm- 
er becomes a two-mule farmer (or the 
one-mule Negro becomes a two-mule Ne- 
gro), thereby reducing costs. 


The advantage of weeders, section 
harrows, and two-horse cultivators is in 
the fact that they are efficient and effec- 
tive weed killers. They may be used eith- 
er across or parallel to the rows of corn, 
cotton, and other crops from the begin- 
ning of germination of weeds and grass 
until the plants are several inches tall. 
Of course, they must be adjusted in order 
to do minimum damage to the crops. How- 
ever, the damage done is much smaller 
than it appears to be immediately after 
cultivation. Enough seed should be plant- 
ed for a few plants-to be killed in cul- 
tivation. 

In addition to reducing the cost of 
making cotton, Prof. M. L. Nichols, head 
of this department, reported that the Ala- 
bama investigations have revealed also 
that these implements enable a cotton 
grower to produce other crops along with 
cotton, whereas the one-mule cotton 
grower cannot produce other crops profit- 
ably. He must be a slave to cotton, and— 
after doing his best with his equipment— 
his cotton costs are entirely too high. 





Pastures, Cheap and Good 


OW to make permanent pastures, 

cheap and good, in the South, is now 
known. Lowlands (valleys or bottoms 
along streams of water) are best. Such 
lands retain moisture which is essential 
to the growth of pasture plants, especi- 
ally during dry weather of summer and 
fall. There is in the South a great deal 
of such land not being used for any 
particular purpose. 


All the preparation needed for convert- 
ing this land into a good permanent pas- 
ture is to clear out undergrowth, leaving 
only enough trees to furnish shade. Put 
the land in condition for mowing, for 
occasional mowing will be necessary to 
control weeds and briars which are ob- 
jectionable in a pasture. Breaking land 
before sowing seed of permanent pas- 
ture plants is undesirable. A firm seed- 
bed is best. The best results are obtained 
by sowing the seed on unbroken ground 
without covering them. Early spring is 
the best season for sowing. 


—Courtesy Case. 
IT’S BETTER TO KEEP. ALL TERRACES UP WHETHER THE LAND IS IN CROPS, 





Prevent Farm Deterioration} 
Just Because Land Is Idle Don’t Let It ‘“Go to Pot’’ 


The best permanent pasture plants in 
the South are Bermuda grass, Carpet 
grass, Dallis grass, redtop (in some seq. 

tions), lespedeza, white clover, ang 
other clovers. On the lime lands of 
the Black Belt there are numeroys 

pasture plants (especially legumes) 


which are good. This combina. 
tion contains  grasseg 
and legumes. It fur. 


nishes good grazing 
from early spring untij 
late fall. Occasional 
mowing to control up. 
desirable plants is re. 
quired. A permanent 
pasture made this way 
is the cheapest feed for 
Southern livestock, 

Occasional applica. 
tions of fertilizers (es. 
pecially nitrogen) wif 
increase the growth and 
also improve the food 
value of the plant. 

P. 0. & 





Plants From 
Leaves 


EAVES of tomato 
plants and of Irish 
potato plants may be 
used in making new 
plants. Handled properly such plants 
will produce normal potatoes and normal 
tomatoes, according to experimental dis. 
coveries by Dr. C. L. Isbell, professor of 
horticulture at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 








Uusiness 
News o@ 
: Interest to 
~A Farmers “% 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


ITH the new year comes a new 

“Farmers’ Almanac.” It’s Armours’ 
of course. It has all the signs of the 
zodiac, the moon’s phases, a chronology 
of historical events, and enough weather 
prognostications to satisfy the credulous 
or incredulous. But this is one almanac 
in which you will find real meat. Editor 
Clarence Poe of this paper is in there. 
So is Bradford Kuapp, president of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, and Floyd B. 
Nichols, managing editor of Capper's 
Farmer. These and others have prepared 
special articles that will be of interest to 
farmers, not alone in the South but 
throughout the entire nation. We forgot 
to say, it’s free. Get your copy from 
your local Armour fertilizer dealer. If he 
should be hard to find write the publish- 
ers, Armour Fertilizer Works, Chicago. 


* * * 


Ward H. Sachs has gone cyanamid. 
That’s just another way of saying that 
Ward Sachs, recently head man in the 
Southern Division, National Fertilizer 
Association, is now _ representing the 
American Cyanamid Co. Sachs probably 
is best known in Arkansas where, through 
his work with the experiment station, he 
startled Arkansas farmers into using 
more fertilizers. 
have been extended over the Southeast 
American Cyanamid announces that his 
headquarters will be in Atlanta. 

* * * 

If you are looking for the latest book 
on poultry, one that seems to tell every 
thing, we’d suggest you try “Practt 
Poultry Farming,” by L. M. Hurd, pub 
lished by The Macmillan Co. First pul 
lished in 1928, a revised edition is already 
available. This is one of the latest ade 
tions to the Rural Science Series, 
by L. H. Bailey. Price? This one 
sure to cost money. Yes, there it ¥ 
$2.50. Order from.your book stor€ 
direct from Macmillan Co., New 











Since 1925 his efforts 
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yn Planning for His 1932 Garden 


By L. A. NIVEN 
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EAVY rains during the past few 

weeks make it altogether likely that 
little or no gardening will be done in 
January this year. However, I am now 
putting in my supply 
of seed for my 1932 
garden. The quantity 
and the varieties of 
my order listed here 
may not suit every- 
one, but I suggest 
the list asa good one 
for average condi- 
tions. The quantity 
I am buying is a lit- 
tle large for a small 
family, as two fami- 
lies are involved in my garden, my part- 
ner being my county agent. This list of 
seed therefore is large enough for a 
family of seven to nine. For a family of 
three or four, one-half this quantity 
should be about right. Here’s the list :— 


Giant Stringless Green Pod beans....1 pound 
Red Valentine beans .................. 1 pound 
Kentucky Wonder pole beans ........ 1 pound 
Henderson Bush butterbeans ........ 1 pound 
Carolina or Sieva pole butterbeans....1 pound 
Whipple’s Yellow sweet corn .......... 1 pound 
Trucker’s Favorite roasting ear corn..2 pounds 
Early Alaska English peas (bush)...2 pounds 





L. A. NIVEN 


Telephone English peas (pole) ........ 2 pounds 
Crosby’s Egyptian beets .............. 2 ounces 
Long Green cucumber ................. 2 ounces 
New York or Wonderful lettuce ...... 1 ounce 
Salmon Flesh Rockyford cantaloupe..2 ounces 
Stone Mountain. watermelon .......... 2 ounces 
Tom Watson watermelon ............. 2 ounces 
Bell or Bull Nose sweet pepper...... 1 ounce 
Long Red Cayenne hot pepper ...... 1 ounce 
Southern Giant Curled mustard...... 2 ounces 
ME VCIVEE OKTD: oo cccvcccescccccccs 2 ounces 
WE, cans wectnngesecensces 2 ounces 
Early Scarlet White Tip radish ...... 1 ounce 
Giant Crookneck squash .............. 1 ounce 
White Bush squash ................... 2 ounces 
Marglobe tomato .............see.0ee-s 1 ounce 
Gulf State Market tomato ............ 1 ounce 
Purple Top Globe turnip .............. 2 ounces 
New Zealand spinach ...........ccee00: 1 ounce 
EE MEE. 25 ons Sbccepare sencesece 2 ounces 
Black Beauty eggplant ................ 1 ounce 
Bloomsdale Savoy spinach ............ 2 ounces 
Red Bliss Triumph Irish potatoes....1 peck 
Irish Cobbler Irish potatoes ......... 1 peck 
Bermuda onion plants ................ 1,000 
BE TIRMER. oy 05.5 6056.50 sescsccesvecs 1,000 


I may need a little more of some of 
these seeds during the season, but this is 
enough to make a start with and if this 
quantity is properly planted and cared 


for it will surely make a worth while 
garden for a good big family. 


—_—_—_——_ 


Kind and Quantity of Fertilizer.— 
Vegetables simply must be well fed if 
they are to be high in quality and yield 
well. I have heard this said all of my 
life, but the longer I live the more cer- 
tain I am of absolute truth of this point. 
Therefore, in addition to a liberal broad- 
cast application of stable manure I am 
going to fertilize just as I did last year, 
and that is to put 10 pounds of 6N-8P-6K 
fertilizer per 100 feet of row space in 
the drill before planting the seed or set- 
ting plants. Then I shall follow with 
side applications of some of the readily 
available nitrogenous fertilizers two or 
three times during the growing season. 
If a 6-8-6 fertilizer isn’t available use 
a 4-8-6, a 4-8-4 or whatever complete 
kind can be had. If these lower grades 
are used add 6 or 8 pounds of nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of ammonia, cyanamid, or 
some of the synthetic nitrogens to each 
100 pounds of the complete fertilizer. 
Also add 3 to 5 pounds muriate of potash, 
as 4 per cent is not enough potash for 
most vegetables. 





Right and Wrong Way to Set Fruit 
Trees.—In the illustration we see to 
the left a newly set 
fruit tree that has 
little chance of 
living. The roots 
are crowded in a 
small, shallow hole, 
and the top has not 
been pruned. To 
the right we see a 
properly set and 
pruned tree, which 
has a thousand per 
cent better show at 
producing a profitable tree than the one 
at the left. 








Oil Spray Not Easily Washed off by 
Rain.—Usually if five or six hours elapse 
between the time of applying lubricating 
oil emulsion to fruit trees as a dormant 
spray before rain falls, it will not be 
washed off. If the water has evaporated 
and the oil has been deposited upon the 
tree the work is done and respraying is 
unnecessary. 


One Gallus Departmint fer Men 


BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


ELL, I seen a peece in th’ paper th’ 

other day that mite encurrage sum 
of you fellers. It said, “At an early date, 
Congress will undoubtedly pass legisla- 
tion that will afford considerable financial 
relief to the banks, railroads, and others.” 
Now whilst that don’t menshun us one- 
gallus fellers in p’tick’lar, looks t’ me like 
we're jest as mutch “others” as anny- 
buddy, an’ even ef we have t’ eat at th’ 
second table after th’ banks an’ ralerodes 
git through, we’d feel mighty proud ef 
we knowed that them fellers was figgerin’ 
on doin’ sump’n fer us “others” sum time 
soon. 


Of coarse I ain’t like th’ feller you-all 
have heered about, that was kicked in th’ 
id by a mule when he was a youngster, 


an’ then when he growed up, he b’leeved 
_ ¢ver’thing he read in th’ paper, an I don’t 


Want you-all t’ think that I’m annyways 
excited about what Congress mite do fer 
WS anny time soon. Banks an’ ralerodes 
18 mighty important, I reckon, an’ I don’t 
udge them no finanshul releef that 
mite be able t’ git, but us others 


~ feeds sum of th’ same thing, an’ th’ way 


I look at it, th’ sooner we-all git in good 
shape, th’ better it’ll be fer th’ banks an’ 


} th’ ralerodes. So ef anny of them fellers 
he Congress is able t’ figger out what kin 


done, an’ then go ahead an’ do it, niay- 


~ be it'll help out th’ situashun all around. 


HERE ain't no doubt but what Con- 
gress has got a rite smart job on 
fe hands at th’ present time. Near as 
N git at it, th’ Gover’mint come out 

a billyun an’ a half dollers in th’ 
this past yeer, an’ that’s got t’ be 

up sumhow. I can’t figger it no 


‘way excep’ that sumbuddy has got t’ pay 
more taxes, so ef you feel annybuddy’s 
hand sorter feelin’ around in your right 
hand britches pocket anny time this next 
12 months, you needn't be skeered none. 
It won’t be nobuddy but ol’ Uncle Sam 
jest sorter projeckin’ around t’ see kin 
he find a dollar ’r so extry t’ help make 
up that little shortage he run into. 


I reckon most of us has got pritty well 
used t’ shortages our own selves, but so 
fer as I kin find out, there ain't nobuddy’s 
pocket we kin git into t’ make up th’ 
difference. I notis that even ef a feller’s 
crop failed on him, th’ intrust on his mor- 
gidge comes due just ezzackly on th’ day 
it agreed to, an’ likewise th’ fellers that 
he owes anny munney to, they’re steppin’ 
on his heels jest like they thought he had 
a cupple of thousand dollers in th’ bank 
an’ didn’t know what in th’ world t’ do 
with ’em. ‘ 


E’RE bogged down in a mighty 
. Ymuddy rode, as you mite say, an’ we 
got t’ ease out of it slow an’ keerful. 
Main thing t’ do is t’ keep th’ mules 
pullin’ steddy an’ easy, an’ not let th’ 
waggon slide off into th’ ditch ef we kin 
help it. Don’t git all exsited an’ het up 
ef you kin keep frum it, an’ ef you feel 
like you jest nachally got t’ do sump’n 
rite this minnit, git out an’ dig up sum of 
them old stumps that you been plowin’ 
around fer th’ last 20 years, ’r else fix up 
your pasture fence like you been aimin’ 
t’ do fer 5 ’r 6 yeers, an’ allways been 
too bizzy t’ git to it. I bet you got a 
plenty of time on your hands now. In 
fack, it wouldn’t serprise me none ef you 
had more days than you got dollers. 


How to 


SAVE 
MONEY 
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on Czasoline 





HERE are two ways to save 
money on gasoline. 

One is to buy regular-priced 
gas. 

The other is to buy Ethyl Gas- 
oline. 

The difference is that the regu- 
lar-priced gas saves you pennies 
at the time of purchase, but the 
Ethyl Gasoline saves you dollars 
in the operation of your car. 

With Ethyl, you save on the 
engine wear-and-tear that cuts 
down car life and trade-in value. 
You save wear-and-fear on your- 
self by having a more powerful, 
more responsive engine. You save 
by less frequent carbon removal. 
You save by getting more of the 
power out of each gallon of fuel 
you buy. After all, it’s the power 
you get out of gasoline—the way 
each gallon makes your car run— 
that is the real measure of value. 

More people are buying Ethy| 
today than bought it in the most 
prosperous times. Farmers who 


used it before in passenger cars 
only are now putting Ethyl in 
trucks and tractors too. Bus com- 
panies, truck companies, and 
other operators of heavy-duty 
engines have found that Ethyl 
Gasoline makes a saving over 
and above its additional cost 
and brings out the best per- 
formance of the engine at all 
times. 

Start using Ethyl in all your 
engines tomorrow and watch the 
saving. When you are buying a 
new Car or new equipment, buy a 
high compression engine. It will 
give you more of the value in 
Ethyl Gasoline—and Ethyl in 
turn will bring out the fu// per- 
formance of these new and better 
motors. 

The quality of Ethyl Gasoline 
on every count is maintained by 
laboratory inspection of samples 
collected daily in all parts of the 
country. Ethyl Gasoline Corpo- 
ration, New York City. 
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Ethyl fluid contains lead 
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Lois P. Dowdle, Editor 
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ur New Seven Room Farm Home 


y | ‘HE plans for our new seven-room farm home are 


now ready. We finished these only after having the 


house criticised 


of many people who know and under- 
stand farm conditions in the South, 
for this house is planned for a South- 
ern farm house. It is not perfect, of 
course—no plan ever is, but it incor- 
porates many features that are thought 
by those of wide experience to be very 
desirable for a Southern farm home. 

The seven rooms are all on one 
floor. It was worked out this way, not 
because it is necessarily the cheapest 
way to work out a seven-room house 
plan, but because Southern farm 
homes usually are built on one floor. 
They just do it that way down here. 
Whether it’s right or wrong isn’t the 
question; we are designing what, to 


the’ best of our knowledge, people want and need—so 


here it is. 


HE general arrangement of the rooms is conven- 
The living room is on the front of the house 
and the bedrooms arrange themselves on one side of 
the house while the kitchen, dining room, and back 
porch are on the other side, all being separated by a 
That’s a good serviceable arrangement that works 


tional. 


hall. 
satisfactorily and is economical. 


The sizes of the various rooms are such as have 
the needs 
The living room, for 
in shape because 


been found to most nearly meet 
farm home in this character. 
example, is 14 x 20, rectangular 
that is the shape that 


room. 


and the library. 


iceable for a large part of the year. 


meals can be served. 


S iin library, of course, will be used not only 

as a reading room, but as an office for the 
It is also arranged so it could 
be used in case of necessity as a bedroom. That 
is one reason why we have two bathrooms in the 
house—one which would serve the two front bed- 


head of the house. 


rooms and the other which would 
serve the two back bedrooms. The 
bathroom in the rear of the house is 
so placed that it is accessible to men 
coming in from the fields without their 
going through the house. This is a 
feature which has proved very popu- 
lar for farm homes; we have tried 
to incorporate it in all our Progres- 
sive Farmer-Ruralist farm homes. 


The bedrooms are three in number, 
two of them the same size and the 
other one smaller. The two back 
bedrooms open onto each other, and 
the larger of these two has a fireplace 
in it. The idea is that the larger one 
would be the owner’s bedroom and the 
smaller would serve for the small 
children. Closets are provided in all 
the bedrooms and there is a large 
closet in the end of the hall for the 
many uses there are for such closets. 


The kitchen is so located that it 
has a nice back porch that could be 


and after incorporating 
tions from many of the agricultural engineers and those 
in charge of home demonstration work throughout the 
South. This plan is therefore the result of the ideas 


works out 
Experience and study have told us that. 
The room, too, has a fireplace in one end and 
opens onto a screened porch, the dining room, 
French doors are used for most 
of these openings because they are not only at- 
tractive in appearance, but in case of a party or 
gathering, they allow all these rooms to be thrown 
together and to serve as far as possible as one 
large room. The porch on this house was put on 
the side and screened in so that it would be serv- 
This ar- 
rangement not only lets it serve as a place to 
lounge, but also to be used as a place where 


By? DAN SCOATES 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST SEVEN-ROOM FARM HOME 


enlarged without much trouble and is also handy to the 
stairs which go down cellar. An abundance of closets 
is provided in the kitchen. 


A LARGE cellar has been placed under the house. In 
this cellar is provided room for a furnace and for 
fuel. Should a furnace be placed in the house there 
will not be so-much need for the fireplace in the bed- 
room as shown. It seems, however, that a furnace is a 
very desirable thing in a farm home and should be put 
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in wherever possible. 
room for vegetables, canned goods, and other things 
that need to be stored in a cool, dry place. 







the house are given on the plans. 
fort has been made to get the plans ag 
complete as possible and to show the de- 
tails of construction that will cause the 
house to be built in a very substantial 
manner. 





with pumice powder. Two days’ drying was need 
tween coats. 
produced a pleasing soft velvet finish. 


The cellar also has a storage 


Complete details of the construction of 
An ef- 


The outside appearance of the house 
is excellent, having colonial lines, The 
entrance is particularly attractive. 


f bee who helped in the planning 
of this seven-room home were D, 
S. Weaver, agricultural engineer, North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture; 
Miss Nell Pickens, extension economist 
of Alabama; Miss Harriette B. Lay- 
ton, assistant home demonstration agent 
of South Carolina; Miss Maude E. Wal- 
lace, state home demonstration agent 


of Virginia; Miss Ellen LeNoir, state home demonstra- 
tion agent of Louisiana; Mrs. Leila R. Mize, state home 
demonstration agent of Georgia; Miss Mary B. Settle, 
home improvement specialist of Virginia; Miss Willie 
Vie Dowdy, extension economist in home improvement 
of Georgia; Miss Mildred Horton, state home demon- 
stration agent of Texas; Miss Helen N. Estabrook, ex- 
tension specialist in home furnishing and home man- 
agement of North Carolina; Miss Anne Jordan, exten- 
sion specialist in home management, of Mississippi; 


Miss Connie J. Bonslagel, state home 
demonstration agent of Arkansas; 
Deane G. Carter, professor of agricul- 
tural engineering, University of Arkan- 
sas; J. W. Carpenter, Jr., extension 
agricultural engineer of Oklahoma; M. 
L. Nichols, head of agricultural engi- 


neering department, Alabama Polytech- | 


nic Institute; J. T. McAlister, exten- 
sion agricultural engineer of South Caro- 
lina; S. H. Byrne, agricultural engi- 


neering department, Virginia Polytech- | 


nic Institute, and Ed Doran, agricultural 
engineer, Louisiana State University. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The architect’s stand- | 


ard blue prints for this house may be had 
for $1.50. Make check or money order pay- 
able to The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
and mail direct to the Home Department, 713 
Glenn St. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 





Made Old Furniture New 


WENTY-TWO pieces of walnut, 
cherry, maple, and hickory furniture 


were refinished in one month, reports © 
Miss Naufleet Grimes, home demonstra- | 


tion agent of Young County, Texas. 
Four steps were followed :— 

1. Removable pieces were removed, as 
mirrors, clock faces, knobs, etc. 

2. Broken pieces were mended and 
weak places reinforced. 

3. A solution of one can of lye and 
six gallons of hot water in a wash ket- 
tle, a wornout broom, and a solution of 
equal parts of water and vinegar com-— 
pleted the equipment. Beginning at the 
top of the piece, a small portion of suf — 
face was covered with the lye solution 7 
Then the surface was wiped with the ” 
vinegar solution after all signs of finish 
had been removed. After the wood was | 
thoroughly dry the surface was 
papered until smooth. g 

4. Then three coats of hard floor cleat 
varnish were applied. After it was tho 
oughly dry each coat was rubbed do 














Hardwood floor wax rubbed with 
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Keeping Well 


By M. F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 














An Annual Physical Exam- 
ination for Everybody 

A" EXTENSIVE community health 
Ca 


mpaign was in full swing. The 
editor of one of the large dailies of the 
city was much interested, and used the 
5; columns of his paper 
to advance the cause 
as much as possible. 
A reader wrote him 
as follows :— 
“Dear Editor: 


I have noticed that 
you are taking quite 
an interest in the 
community’s  physi- 
cal welfare. Our 
forefathers, a_ half 
century ago, did not 
place so much stress 
on physical, but rather on spiritual well- 
being, and they were a much more pious 
people than we.” 

“You are probably correct,” quoth the 
editor, “and they beat us to heaven by 
twenty years.” 

The editor was right. The average 
American today is attaining the age of 
58, whereas even as late as 1900 the aver- 
age age at death was only 46. This dif- 
ference is brought about through the 
more extensive application of tried and 
true principles of community and _ indi- 
vidual hygiene. A gain of twelve years 
to the life span in less than a third of a 
century. Twelve more years of living for 
each man, woman, boy, and girl in Uncle 
Sam’s great country, or a total increase 
of 1,440,000,000 years of human life in 
America. And what a privilege to spend 
these years under the “Stars and Stripes !” 





DR. M. F. HAYGOOD 


These years have accrued not entirely, 
but mainly, by reason of the reduction of 
infectious diseases, especially yellow fever, 
typhoid fever, tuberculosis, smallpox, and 
those conditions particularly detrimental 
to infant and child life. Some progress, 
of course, has been made in individual 
health. Doctors are more learned and 
more proficient than formerly. More re- 
liable drugs are available, and many of 
our people by reason of more intelligence 
and less superstition are using the services 
of the physician, the dentist, the registered 
nurse, and the licensed druggist. 


When the more serious but insidious 
diseases begin to afflict some of the many 
organs of our bodies, they may not, and 
frequently do not, sound an alarm nor 
forewarn us of their approach, yet many 
of these, such as cancer, Bright’s disease, 
heart affections, diabetes, tuberculosis, 
and the like are among the great murder- 
ers of men. If they can be discovered 
in their incipiency, many can be cured or 
at least arrested. But when definite 
symptoms and complications appear it is 
frequently too late. 

Therefore, each member of the family 
should have a physical “check-up” by a 
competent physician each year. This 
would save much money, pain, suffering, 
worry, and tears. 

Paraphrasing the words of one of Geor- 

gia’s immortal statesmen, Benjamin Hill, 
it might be said: He who saves his 
health saves himself, saves all things, 
and all things saved do bless him; but he 
who loses his health loses himself, loses 
- things, and all things lost do curse 
im. 


Have your health, your family’s health 
Protected. This would be a good habit 
to acquire in 1932. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—In our next issue Dr. 
Hay good will discuss “Fighting Tuberculosis 
With a Mattress.” Be sure to read his article. 





A Lesson in Stitches 
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FeLL SEAM 
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T° make a fell seam, stitch same as 
running seam, trim off on one edge 
my, turn in, baste and stitch the remain- 
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The thrill o 
the GARDEN 


UST as most everyone is planting a good 
big vegetable garden, so necessary this 
year, even more attention will be given 


The real thrill of the home comes from 
making it attractive and beautiful. 
paint the house every year, nor do you redec- 
But, outside is an everchang- 
New flower faces greet you, new 
colors entrance, almost a moving picture in 
natural colors tells the story of your life, so 


You are judged by the appearace of your 
home, your taste and your character are shown 
Whenever you see a cheer- 
ful, well planted home, you may know that a 


H.G.HASTINGS CO. 
The Souths Seedsmen ' 


ATLANTA GEORGIA | “1... 
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happy family is inside and worthy of true 
friendship. 


The real thrill comes to you as the first 
novelty bursts into bloom, as a gorgeous new 
color stands out in the border, as a blanket 
of brilliance or a sheet of white purity envel- 
ops the eye. Outstanding 1932 novelties sur- 
pass anything of their kinds. Surely you must 
know all about them, perhaps have some to win 
at the flower shows. Sensational novelties and 
always the best of “Everything that Grows” 
from Hastings’ seeds, plants and bulbs. 


The great new 136-page South’s Planting 
Guide comes to you by return mail. It con- 
tains more planting information than any 
garden book published. Send the Coupon! 


You don’t 


c------------- 


H. G. HASTINGS CO., Atlanta, Ga. P.R.2.32 


Gentlemen: Please send by return mail, entirely free, the 
big new 136 page, 1932 Catalog of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs. 
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All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only 15c RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder 
every week by mail for the next 13 consecutive weeks. In 
these 13 issues you will get 426 pages, with 300 pictures, 
900 unusually interesting articles on people and things 
you want to know about, 1800 picked news items from ev- 
erywhere, 2500 jokes, sauibs- and cracks, stories. etc. 
Newsiest, most entertaining paper in the 
whole world. The biggest 15c worth YOU ever saw. 

now. Address Pathfinder. Dept. 78. Washinaton. D. C. 
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DoY 

A) 

4, Good Seeds 
Mn, Sure Producers of Quality 

Vegetables and Flowers 
Tested, new crop seeds, wn from finest 
selected stocks — sure, orous producers. 
For 62 years Shumway’s Seeds have sold at 
very reasonable prices and have always 
given the desired results. Extra packages 
sent free for trial with each seed order. 
FREE! Write today for large illustrated 
catalog of vegetables and flowers. 
R. H. SHUMWAY 








edge down flat. 





(39 South First Street Rockford, tlinois 











Results Keep It There! 
Writes Colonial Poultry Farms, Vinita, Okla. 


This hatchery has advertised in The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist for over 
ten years. Why do you suppose he is back with us this season? His letter 
quoted below tells the story: 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Gentlemen: 

We have advertised in your paper for over ten years. The fact we 
are still with you is concrete evidence that we have gotten good results. 

uality chicks at reasonable prices coupled with space in your 

paper produces profits for both the hatchery and chick purchaser. 

Altho our schedule for 1932 lists only about a third of the papers 
it did ten years ago, your paper is still on. Results keeps it there! 


Yours very truly, COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 
E. A. Tomlin, Jr. 


Vinita, Oklahoma, November 27, 1931. 


This well known hatchery has builtits business on a firm foundation of con- 
sistent advertising. It will pay every hatcheryman to do likewise. 


The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 













































RIED fruits satisfy the 
longing for sweets and at 
the same time supply 

the body with appreciable quan- 
tities of lime, iron, and cellu- 
lose. Many of our farm people 
in the South dried apples and 
peaches in great abundance last 
summer. Too, the dried fruits 
available on the market are a 
cheap source of energy. We are 
giving some recipes for the use 
of dried fruits with the hope 
that they will prove helpful. In 
most cases one fruit can be sub- 
stituted for another in all of 
these recipes. 


PEACH TAPIOCA 


cups cooked dried peaches 
% cup quick cooking tapioca 
Y teaspoon salt 

% cup sugar 

14% cups water 


Pour the water over the tap- 
ioca and cook in a double boiler 
until transparent. Place the 



































sweetened fruit between the 
layers and on top. Serve hot 
with cream, plain or whipped, 











STEAMED DATE PUDDING 
1 pound dates 
¥% pound beef suet 
3 cups bread crumbs 
% cup sugar 
1 egg 
Y%cup milk 
4 tablespoons flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
Chop the dates and suet very 
fine. (Butter or other shorten- 
ing may be used instead of 
suet.) Mix with the bread 
crumbs. Add the sugar, well 
beaten egg, flour sifted with 
baking powder, and the milk, 
Put in a greased mold and 
steam for 3 hours. Serve hot 
with any desired sauce. Small 
puddings may be cooked in 
pound baking powder cans and 
reheated when ready to serve. 








FRUIT CORNSTARCH BLANC 
MANGE 
















































dried peaches which have been 
soaked overnight into a baking 
dish, sprinkle with the sugar, 
pour the cooked tapioca over 
the sweetened fruit, cover, and 
bake in a slow oven (250 to 350 
degrees F.) until the fruit is 
soft. For the last 10 minutes re- 
move the cover so the surface 
of the pudding will brown. 
Serve hot or cold with cream. 


BROWN BETTY 

%cup melted butter 

1 pint bread crumbs 

¥% cup fruit juice or water 

Y% cup sugar 

1 pint soaked dried apples 

Cinnamon and spice 

Soak the apples until plump. There should be one 
pint or more after soaking. Arrange alternating layers 
of buttered crumbs and fruit in baking dish. Sprinkle 
each layer of fruit with sugar and cinnamon or other 
spices. Finish with a layer of crumbs and pour fruit juice 
(cider, grape juice, orange juice, or juice from some 
canned fruit) or mixed molasses and water over the top. 
Cover and bake in a slow oven for 45 minutes, then 
remove cover and bake 30 minutes longer. Peaches, 
apricots, and rhubarb are especially good substitutes for 
apples in this recipe. If fresh apples are used, they 
should be sliced thin. 

PEACH PUDDING 


3 cups cooked dried peaches ¥Y% teaspoon vanilla 
eggs 
Stale bread 


Juice and grated rind of 1 
lemon 


% cup sugar 

¥Y teaspoon salt 

2 cups milk 

Stew the peaches until soft and measure 3 cur“uls. 
Add the sugar, salt, vanilla, and well beaten eggs to the 
milk. Dip slices of stale bread into this mixture and 


ORE and more farm women are canning 

fruit and fruit juices in the summer time 
and making their jellies and jams as they are 
needed in the winter. Often there is considerable 
advantage in following such a plan, particularly 
if the summer is very hot and the fruit ripes 
fast and lasts for only a short season. Too, sugar 
is usually cheaper during the winter months. 


When the time comes to replenish the supply 
of jelly and jam, there are certain things to take 
into consideration, if the resulting project is to 
be what we really have a right to expect. A high 
grade jelly is one that quivers yet holds its shape 
when turned out of the mold: one that is tender, 
but firm enough to retain its angles when cut; 
that is clear, not gummy, tough, syrupy, or sticky: 
one that is sparkling and has a characteristic fruit 
flavor. Such a jelly may be made from canned 
fruit, provided, of course, that the fruit itself 
is of first quality. 


There are two methods of making jelly—the long 
boil and the short boil method. The long boil method 
is usually followed in the summer when there is an 
abundance of fruit and when it-may be had at just the 
right degree of ripeness, though it should be kept in 
mind that there are some fruits from which good jelly 
can never be made without the addition of pectin. In 
the wintertime, when only canned fruits or fruit juices 
are available, the short boil method with the addition 
of pectin is. the more practical one. . 
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DATE PUDDING. 





By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


line a baking dish with it. Cover with the peaches which 
have been mashed. Arrange another layer of bread and 
one of peaches. Pour any remaining milk mixture over 
the top. Set dish in a pan of hot water and bake in a 
slow oven (325 to 250 degrees F.) until firm (about 30 
minutes). 


OLD-FASHIONED PEACH SHORTCAKE 


2 cups flour ‘ ¥% cup shortening 
2 teaspoons baking powder % cup mi 
¥Y, teaspoon salt Butter 


1 tablespoon sugar Stewed peaches 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients, work in the short- 
ening, and add enough milk to make a soft dough, mix- 
ing lightly with spoon or knife. Toss onto a floured 
board and roll lightly to % inch thickness. Bake in 
sheets for a large shortcake or cut with biscuit cutter 
if individual shortcakes are desired. Bake in a very hot 
oven (450 to 475 degrees F.) for 12 or 15 minutes. When 
done, split into two parts, butter, and put crushed 





GOOD JELLY QUIVERS BUT RETAINS ITS ANGLES WHEN CUT 





Of course the fruit must be cooked until soft and 
the juice extracted. The pulp may be used for jam or 
conserve. The juice is strained in just the same way 
as it is when fresh fruit is used. Then be sure to follow 
the recipe given with the bottle of pectin. Very careful 
experimental work has been done by the manufacturers 
of pectin to determine just the best way to get good 
results. So follow carefully the specific directions given. 





MADE IN POUND BAKING CANS IT IS EASY TO REHEAT. 


Making Best Use of 
Dried Fruits 






3 tablespoons cornstarch 

Y% cup sugar 

Y cup fruit juice or water 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

1% cups hot fruit pulp made 

from cooking % pound 
dried fruit 

Mix cornstarch and sugar 
and add fruit juice (or water), 
Add the hot fruit pulp, cook 
over direct heat, stirring con- 
stantly, until thick and smooth, 
Cover and cook in double beiler 
for 45 minutes. Add salt, cin- 
namon, and lemon juice just 
before taking from the fire, 
Turn into wet molds (small bowls or cups may be used 
for molding) and set away in a cold place. When firm 
turn out into serving dishes and serve with whipped 
cream or custard sauce. 


MISCELLANEOUS USES OF FRUIT 
Stewed fruits may be served in place of fresh fruit 
with top milk for breakfast. Or they may be served 
with the breakfast cereal. 


When pulped they may be added to gelatine, or used 
in combination with nuts for sandwich fillings, or cut 
and folded into well beaten egg whites to make a whip. 
They may be used as a sauce to serve with meats, over 
ice cream, added to puddings of various kinds, or plain 
as a dessert. Cooked dried fruits left whole or chopped 
may be used in combination with cheese or nuts as 
salads. Combinations of raw dried fruits may be ground 
in a food chopper, flavored with lemon juice, and made 
into confections. See that all ingredients are wel! mixed, 
shape into small balls, and roll in shredded coconut or 
finely chopped nut meats. 


Making Jams and Jellies in the Winter 


This method usually requires only one minute of 
rapid boiling. More sugar is used but the yield 
of jelly is much greater. For example, one pint 
of grape juice when used with 3 cups sugar 
and % cup commercial pectin will yield four 
8-ounce glasses of jelly. 

If, on the other hand, jelly stock was pre- 
pared for use and canned, it may be made into 
jelly in exactly the same way it would have been 
used in the summer. However, one should re- 
member that most fruit juices will fail to pro- 
duce a good jelly when equal parts of sugar an 
juice are used. It is better to use from %4 to % 
a measure of sugar to 1 measure of fruit juice. 
Rapid boiling will help also to give better results. 


Combinations of fruits often make better jams 
and jellies than any one fruit used by itself. 
Apples combine well with most fruits. While 
the flavor will dilute the other fruit, it will not 
mask it, nor will the color materially affect the 
color of the jelly. Usually 1 cup of apple juice may 
be used with 1 cup of the other fruit juice but 4 
stronger flavor may be had by using 1 cup of apple 
juice and 2 cups of the other juice. 

Raspberries, strawberries, and blackberries and such © 
fruits as quince, plums, cherries, peaches, grapes, 
oranges, may be combined with apple in this manner, 
Clear apple jelly may also be flavored with oil 
peppermint and colored with a green fruit or candy 
coloring. “4 
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HE coming of the daily mail to our 

farm homes is something to look for- 
ward to. There will be papers, magazines, 
and letters—best of all, letters. 

Well written letters 
are a real joy. Let- 
ter writing is an art 
we would do well to 
study, for as we are 
judged by our per- 
sonal appearance 
and speech, we are 
judged by our letters. 


Highly colored 
stationery and pen- 
MARGARBT W. BLAIR manship adorned 

with unnecessary 
loops and curls are in bad taste. Simple 
white or gray paper is best and can be 
bought at little cost. Red, green, and 
purple inks are also to be avoided as they 
are “flashy.” Blue or black ink is al- 
ways acceptable. 

There is a difference between business 
and social stationery. The business letter 
should be written on white paper 8% by 
11 inches, and folded three times, once in 
the center putting the top and bottom 
edges of the sheet together, and then 
twice across. The letter is then put into 
a matching envelope measuring 6% by 
3% inches. 





HE friendly letter is usually written 

on sheets that are already folded 
once, the fold being at the left as the 
paper is placed ready for writing. The 
average size of this stationery is 6 by 8 
inches. The best order to follow is the 
same as that of a book, page 2 on the back 


“We Are Judged by Our Letters” 


By MARGARET W. BLAIR 


of page 1, page 3 opposite page 2, and 
page 4 on the back of page 3. In the long 
letter number the pages. For the short 
note which is on a smaller folded sheet 
if all the message cannot go on the first 
page, the order is 1, then 3, leaving 2 and 
4 blank. This note, as is the friendly 
letter, is then folded horizontally through 
the middle with the salutation inside and 
is slipped into a matching envelope. 


Some young people convey certain 
messages by the position of the stamp. 
In itself this is harmless enough, but as 
it adds to the work of the postal clerks 
who have to turn the letter several times 
to find the stamp to be cancelled, it is a 
practice to be dropped. The stamp be- 
longs in the upper right hand corner. 

The United States Post Office Depart- 
ment has issued the following correct 
form for addressing the envelope :— 





After 5 Days Return to [| 
John C. Smith 
146 State Street 
Wilkesville, N. Y. 


Mr. Frank B. Jones 
2416 Front Street, 
Oswego 
Ohio 











If there is any doubt about the legibility 
of your handwriting, print the address, 
and save your letters and packages from 
the dead letter office. 


If a thing is worth writing, it is worth 


writing well. Express it in the best lan- 
guage you know, in clear, easily read 
script or print. Carelessness in this is 
like slovenly speech. We may not be able 
to write beautifully, but we can write so 
that e’s are e’s and 7’s are 7's. 


For informal, friendly letters the type- 
writer is as acceptable as for the business 
letter. 

There should be a margin of at least 
one inch at top, bottom, left, and right of 
the page, and business letters should be 
written on only one side of the paper. 
Double spacing occurs between the main 
divisions and paragraphs. All other spac- 
ing is single. The main divisions are: 
(1) Heading, which means your address 
and the date; (2) Inside address, ad- 
dressee’s name and address; (3) Saluta- 
tion, Dear Sirs, or My dear Dr. Auburn 
—the use of my adds formality; (4) 
Body of the letter; (5) Complimentary 
close; and (6) Signature. Never give 
yourself a title in signing your name. 
However, for proper address of the an- 
swer put in parenthesis your “title.” <A 
married woman signs herself thus :— 

Evelyn S. Wise 
(Mrs. B. M. Wise) 


The form for the friendly letter is the 
same as for the business letter except 
that the inside address is omitted. 


Now practice what you have learned 
by writing to your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Washington. Ask them to 
do everything possible to make the Feb- 


ruary Disarmament Conference an effec- 
tive instrument in bringing world peace. 

Perhaps next time we shall have more 
to say on letter writing, especially on 
notes for various occasions. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—When our readers want 
help from Mrs. Blair, please send stamp for 
reply. 





Aunt Het Says— 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1932, by Publishers Syndicate) 




















“Maybe it don’t mean nothin’, but I 
never knowed a widow that wasn’t al- 
ways thinkin’ she smelled something 
burnin’.” 


“T always figure they're guests the first 
day an’ company the second day, an’ after 
that they’re just free boarders.” 





Mothers adopt 
Vick Colds-Control” Plan 


Means Reduction of the 
Number, Severity and High 
Costs of the Family’s Colds 


Doubly welcome to mothers is news 
that the makers of Vicks VapoRub 
have perfected a Plan for better “Con- 
trol-of-Colds”—to lessen the number 
and severity of colds and reduce their 
costs in money, lost time and health. 
The plan is introduced along with Vicks 
Nose & Throat Drops, based on a new 
idea for preventing colds — companion 
product to VapoRub, the modern, 
external method of treating colds. 














TRIAL OFFER BY LOCAL DRUGGISTS . 


You have Vicks VapoRub—now 
get Vicks Nose Drops and use to- 
gether as directed in the Vick Plan 
for better “Control-of-Colds”—to 
reduce their number and severity. 
Unless you are delighted with re- 
sults, your druggist is authorized to 
refund your money. 











VICKS 


Nose & Throat 


Drops 


HERE, BRIEFLY, IS 
1 BEFORE a Cold Starts 


@ When children come in sniffling and 
sneezing, apply a few Vicks Drops up each 
nostril. Use the Drops yourself at that first 
scratchy, sneezy irritation of the nose or upper 
throat—Nature’s warning that you are “‘catch- 
ing cold.” If you or the children catch cold 
easily, use the Drops after exposure to any con- 
dition you know is apt to be followed by a cold 
—dry, over-heated rooms—indoor crowds— 
sudden changes, wet or cold—dust and smoke— 
etc., etc.—and there is the slightest stuffiness. 
Used in time, many colds can be avoided. 








THE VICK PLAN: 
AFTER a Cold Starts 


@ At night, massage the throat and chest 
well with Vicks VapoRub. Spread on thick and 
cover with warm flannel. Leave bed-clothing 
loose around the neck so that the medicated 
vapors arising can be inhaled all night long. 
During the day—any time, any place—use 
Vicks Drops as needed for ease and comfort. 
This gives you full 24-hour treatment—and 
without the risks of constant internal “dosing,” 
so often upsetting to digestion, especially the 
delicate digestions of children. 








SLEEP TONIGHT 
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When Milady’s tired 


and worn, 7 


My! her face can look forlorn; 
Then’s the time for facials....rest.. 


Into life they put new zest! 











FATHER: This old pa might pte kept 
me awake again. But it feels fine now. 


MOTHER: I knew it would. Damp weath- 
ercan't bother you with Sloan's in the house! 


DAMP-DAY PAINS 


Pat them away— Sleep! 








Don’t let stiff, sore joints rob you of 
sleep in cold, damp weather. Just pat 
on Sloan’s Liniment. Fresh blood 
flows at once to the sore spot. Pain 


gives way to warm, soothing, wel- 
come relief. You enjoy a good night’s 
sleep. Get a fresh bottle today at 
your druggist’s. Only 35¢. 


Warms Like 
Sunshine 





SLOAN’S 
Linimentt 
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GAS SERVICE 
No Matter Where You Live 


Quick heat and plenty of it... 
whenever and wherever you want 
it ... good, warm, fresh, healthful 
gas heat... that’s what the Cole- 
man Radiant Heater brings you 
++. at amazingly low cost! 

Just the thing for bedroom, bathroom 
or all over the house; fine for garage, shop, 
or store, etc. No pipes or connections. . 
you carry and use it anywhere. The Cole- 
man makes and burns its own gas from 
regular untreated motor fuel. Cost-to-use, 
less than 2¢ an hour! 


Coleman 


Radiant Fleaters 





out” 


bit of rouge! 

So I decided right 
then and there that if 
there was any magic 
being done behind 
those pink-silk cur- 
tained booths I was 
going to get it and 
pass it on to you. 
For who has more 
opportunities for get- 
ting tired and nerv- 
ous and tense than 
women folks on the 
farm and who 
has a better right 
to beauty ? 

Well, I found out 
that while it’s much 
pleasanter and more 
restful to give your- 
self up into the hands 
of a skilled operator 
who makes you “un- 
lax,” you can really 
get the same results 
through a home facial 
if you will “un-lax” 
yourself. Or better 
still get daughter to 
give you a facial in 
return for a sham- 
poo you'll give her. 


HERE are facials 

and facials and 
facials, most of 
them good, but all 
kinds begin with, this 
“un-laxing.” So 
take your facial sit- 
ting down and then 
lying down. Make 
up your mind that 
this is not work but 
rest! Begin at your 
finger tips and your 
toe tips and let go 
a et 20%... Ae 
go until you feel like 
you haven’t a bone 
in you. 
First tie up your 
hair in a clean towel 
or cloth so your hair 
won't get oily. Then 
apply cleansing 
cream or cold cream 


r. EVER you've been skeptical about 
the question of whether beauty aids 


you should sit for awhile in a 
as I did not long ago 
and watch the tired, nervous, tense look- 
ing women come in, and go out an hour 
later with several years lost somewhere, 
and if not a new face, at least an 
one that was glowing with life and 
vivacity—and perhaps with just the right 


and beauty treatment 
good,” 
great “beauty salon” 


ging. muscles. 


“really do any 


‘ironed 


the eyes 


Always 

direction of the wrinkles. 
to stretch or pull the skin as it is much 
like a piece of elastic webbing . . . if 
it is pulled and stretched too often it loses 
its resiliency and just naturally sags. 
around the eyes for here 
the skin is extremely fine and delicate. 
In massaging around the eyes use a sort 
of finger-print pressure. 
it is hardly correct to call it 


specially gentile 











How to Massage the 


Face 
ARRY out movements with 
both hands on both sides of 


the face—simultaneously. Al- 
ways apply an upward movement 
which discourages the downward 
sagging of the muscles, and crosses 
the direction of wrinkles. 

1, From center of forehead to tem- 
ple using rotary movement. (Arrow 
No. 1.) 

2. From base of nose upward and 
out ‘ard movement across frown- 
lines. (Arrow No. 2.) 

3. With eyes closed pass fingers 
lightly over eyelids from inner cor- 
ner, ending in rotary movement at 
temple. (Arrow No. 3.) 

4.With second finger circle 
arou..d eyelids from inner corner, 
pressing lightly. (Arrow No. 4.) 


5. From base of nose downward 
then curving upward across face to 
temples as shown. (Arrow No. 5.) 


6. From center of upper lip across 
cheeks ending at the ear. (Arrow 
No. 6.) 

7. From center of chin use rotary 
movement ending at temple. (Ar- 
row No. 7.) 

8. From center of chin—placing 
index fingers above and thumbs and 
second fingers below—outward and 
upward and upward along jaw-line 
to ear. (Arrow No. 

9. From front of throat use rotary 
movement outward. (Arrow No. 9.) 








How Facials Make Faces....Over 


work across the 
Be careful not 


Be 


In fact, around 


massage . . . rather 
just a little pit-pat- 
ting with the cream. 
At the back of the 
neck, though, you can 
be quite vigorous, 
pressing quite hard 
with your hand, mas- 
saging and kneading 
away down your 
spine, as this “un- 
kinks” the nerves 
and blood vessels 
centered there. 

Now take a pad of 
cotton about three 
inches long by two 
wide and wring it 
out in ice cold witch- 
hazel. Make a long 
bandage of gauze or 
cloth, and holding 
the cotton under the 
chin, tie the bandage 
on top of your head 
with a perky bow 
that holds the chin 
pad tight. You may 
look as if you have 
toothache, but you'll 
get up with a face 
so rested you'll feel 
as if you never had 
an ache of a pain. 


OW take two 

smaller cotton 
pads wet with witch- 
hazel and place them 
across your eyes. 
With the rich, nour- 
ishing cream still on 
your face, and pads 
on chin and eyes, lie 
down and if you’ve 
worked too hard 
with your massage, 
relax again 
thinking of yourself 
as a big rag doll with 
no stiffening in her. 
If you’ve had a good 
hot bath just before 
your massage, it will 
be easier to relax. 
Lie down for as long 
a time as you can. If 
you can’t sleep, 
think some smiling 





New low prices... Model 5A (above) 
The DeLuxe Heater with Instant Starter and 
Thermo-Safety Generator. 8-Radiant Ca- 
pacity. Instant regulation. Listed by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories under File G 546. 
Now only $28.50 in U.S. 

Model No. 9 (left) 

















Y Santor ++-small in size but 
b Re big in heating capac- 
cx! ity. Seven full-size 

ea ozbs' radiants. Torch 
lighting. Now only 





$16.50 in U.S. 
See these heaters 
at your dealer’s. 
In the meantime 
write for illustrated 
literature. 
TRE S COLEMAN LAMP Fg eTOvs SO. 
ddress Office Nearest Y« 


‘ou, Dep 
tehita, ans.; 5 Chicago, Ill.; ‘Philadelphia, , 
by ies, Calif.; 3 Toronto, On: -, Canada, . 
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all over your face and neck and lean back 
a few minutes while it seeps in. With a 
clean, soft cloth or cleansing tissue, re- 
move all the cream, using an upward and 
outward motion. 

Have a big pad of cotton—four inches 
square—wrung out in witch-hazel or 
some other astringent or skin tonic. 
Holding the pad by the four corners, slap 
your face and neck real hard for several 
minutes until the blood comes racing up 
to your face to make it feel fresh and 
young. Be gentle but firm with this 
slapping. 

Next, smooth on cold cream or tissue 
cream very generously and massage for 
five or ten minutes with light patting 
movements, ever upward and outward to 





counteract the downward pull of the sag- 





thoughts so the corners of your mouth 
will turn up, not down. 

When you just must get up, you'll find 
your eyes are rested and sparkling and 
the little lines around them softened, and 
your whole self sparkling a bit, too. Now 
wipe off all the cream with the two 
witch-hazel eye pads. With the chin pad, 
wet again if necessary, go all over your 
face again with the slapping motion de- 
scribed above, until again your skin is all 
a-tingle and glowing. Then you'll be 
ready for your powder base, or, if you 
don’t like a foundation cream, your face 
will take powder beautifully. Then add 
a touch of rouge . .  . and perhaps 
the suspicion of lipstick (but a woman 
past thirty must go very, very slow on 
the lipstick), 





Germozone 
powerful, ye 
safe. Diluted 1 to 
20 it will prevent to 
the growth of 
even the most vir- 
ulent org zanisms, 
without injury to 


se i a > TSsl the tissue. 
| All Chicks N Need 
'GERMOZONE 75,00 


Raising chicks the modern way, in 
large groups, is unnatural and very 
greatly increases the hazard of dis- 
ease. A few sick chicks to spread 
infection and the whole flock is in 
|} danger. 

Medicines and simple disinfectants 
used to purify the drinking water 


is 
t 




















help—but they don’t go _ far 
enough. What about the mold 
spores, germs and bacteria picked 


up from the floor and droppings? 


They all go into the little crop, where heat 
and moisture are supplied—just the condi- 
tion needed for the growth of disease germs, 
Infection and diarrhoeas are always most 
sure to come. 

Germozone not only purifies the drink- 
ing water, but it does something far more 
important. When the Germozone drink 
reaches the crop it attacks the germs 
there and counteracts the infection. Cor- 
rects and prevents. That’s why Germozone 
is so important—that’s why all chicks 
need Germozone. 





Simply add two teaspoonfuls of Germozone to 
each quart of drinking water three times a week, 
Use it also for sickness in grown fowls.  Espe- 
cially curative in cases of Swelled Head, gaa. 
neck, Bowel Complaint, mold poisoning, 

At drug, feed, seed stores. chick TRI 
hatcheries, or from factory, postpaid. AL 
12-02. bottle, 75¢; 32-0z., $1.50; gal., 
$4.50. If you have never used Germo- 
zone, send us 10c to help cover mailing 


and we will send you a Trial Bottle. 


GEO. H. LEE CO. 
175 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 

















Made to build New Business. Atrial ¥ 
will make you our permanent customer, 


PRIZE COLLECTION Redten, 17 


Varieties, 
wort 


naar ce, 
‘omatoes, nt e finest, worth S00, Teen use; 
7 splendid, eo SOc; Onion, 8 best varieties, 
worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs, ff 


/ 


09 worth25c. 65 varieties in all; worth $1. J 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 


SEND 10 CENTS 





‘all of Life’ Seeds, Plan 











BEST BY TEST 
Try Sample Lot Free SEEDS 
Send 10 cts. for Packing and Postage 
20 Packets—Fresh. “eee Seeds 10c. 
Pri; 
Head PARENIF, Stterasoy 


PINAGH. Summer 
TURNIP Hote 
SEED BOOK ta 
Also 7 Beautiful FLOWERS 
ASTERS. 75 Sorts. 
ALYSSUM Gem 
KOCHIA. ress 
MIGNONETTE CATA ALOGUE FREE 
All Above 20 Packets Mailed for only 10 cents 
Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. a 
25 Summer Blooming OXALIS Bulbs 10¢. 




















uticeura Soap 
s Mother’s Favorite for ; 
§ 
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All the Family 4 




































Price 25c. Sample free Just 

2 Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 169, Malden, Mase 4 th 
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Simplicity and Good Style Losses that 
IMPLICITY and good style are expressed in this smart frock, No. 7402. Money Cannot Pay For 


It features diagonal lines, and is fitted at the hips. The skirt is in wrap 
around style, with flare at the left side of the front. The sleeve is a new 
close-fitting model with a flared cuff. This frock is becoming to slender and 
to mature figures. A‘ cotton tweed mixture in green and brown tones is sug- 
gested. The new rough silks in monotone green or 
rust, with inserts at the neck in white pique, would also 
be suitable. And so, too, would light weight woolen. 
Designed in‘sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches. bust 
measure. Size 38 will require 3%4 yards of 54-inch 
material or 4% yards of 35-inch material. 








This charming and simple frock for misses, No. 
7412, will go a long way toward making a success of 
any festive occasion, such as afternoon or 

evening parties, school recitals and plays, 

or even the Sunday night “date.” Satin in 

white or pastel shades, crepe de chine, 

chiffon, or lace all lend themselves to this 

lovely style. The dress has fitted lines 

and is cut with modified flare in the skirt 

sections. A bertha shaped in a deep point 

over the front, with a shorter 

point in the back, trims the 

waist and outlines the V neck. 

aa Page f pi Adequate fire insurance — sound insurance in a company 

crepe or ribbon. _ Designed strong enough to meet every obligation—is one of your first 

in 4 sizes: 11, 19, 15, and 17 duties. But when a fire like this occurs —in which seven lives 


years. Size 13 will require : 
4% yards of 35-inch mate- were sacrificed —no amount of money can cover the loss. 


rial. F 
The thing to do is to prevent fire, and provide 


Usually the first spring good insurance to cover the unpreventable. 


sewing begins with under- 
wear, especially in homes Safe chimneys and flues—properly rodded buildings—fire- 
where there are small chil- : ° ar d 

dren. To help mothers who resistant roofs — good electric wiring —carefully handled 
are faced with this problem, lamps, lanterns and matches—strict rules against smoking 
we are showing in Number in garages and barns; these are but a few of the regulations 


for safety in homes. 


STOCK FIRE INSURANCE 


companies, through the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and other organizations, are primarily concerned in two 
things: First, to protect life and property; second, to provide 
that kind of insurance coverage which means a prompt and 
fair settlement when losses occur. 
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Stock Fire Insurance Companies are represented by Capable Agents in your community 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


85 John Street, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, 222 West Adams Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


Established in 1866 

















A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance C 
F503 














E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the 
subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer , 
and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
F days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (rot to exceed an 
>= ee = aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
© 0s ieee etn sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
( reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover adver- 


or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, because while we admit only those we believe 
reliable, we cannot guarantee either the value of or the returns from securities; neither does 





a> 

. tising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
i 3 , 
| 0 a set of practical undergarments for little this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


irl : - : Meee e 
girls, which consists of a slip and chemise-draw THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST 


crepe de Chine are suggested for these practical 
- — and comfortable little garments. Designed in non ne - 
= 


= 5 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 6 will re- 
Len = quire 234 yards of 35-inch material for both slip O Id AY Ce) 





( 
| 
; ers combination. Batiste, long cloth, crepe, and 
yy ¢ Moggi. Raleigh, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 








and combination. : _ 
For quicker relief, let child inhale Vapo- and sta 
Cresolene vapor while he sleeps. Every 


Just the simplest lines—a lon i ; i i isepti 
— g shoulder forming a short cap over the top of breath carries soothing, antiseptic 
g P P vapor direct to irritated membranes of J. = Geos vied it pero bee 


¢ arm, and a deep collar shaped over the front—go to make No. 7421 a breathing organs. No waitiig for slower pr gh mein gg 
N H 


dainty and comfortable frock for little girls. Dotted Swiss is suggested, with relief of remedies taken internally or rub- 600 for one silver dollar. 


lace edging for trimming. Rows of tiny crochet buttons ornament the collar. bed on the body. No upset stomachs. No . G. F. 
p-Type greasy stains. Drugless, sim- old coins. I want all kinds of old coi 
medals, bills and stamps. I pay big 


gael would be a serviceable material, and dimity and pongee would also be Yajecier ple, easy to use. Lamp-typeor 
; . esigned in 4 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, and 3 years. Size 2 will require new electric vaporizer. Com- premiums. 
yards of 29-inch material. : plete directions with every WILL PAY $100 FOR DIME 
bottle. In successful use for ELLA 1894S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
52 years. At all drug stores. Nickel (not buffalo) god Sentra rd 

r coins. 


other amazing prices foi 
: tl . a touch with me. Send 4c for Large 
Orde ee . a ened Folder am further 
m' Patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive Leng Write today — 


farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta Georgi Pri 15 ‘3 
2 » ” ’ gia. rice Ni NuMISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 
sats each. For other patterns, send for our Wi B 4 | Send for Booklet No. 781 

our inter Book of Fash | [iane-Cresolene Co.. 68 Cort- yBlectrie Dept. 378, ae PORT WORTH, TEXAS 


} containing designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents, 
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SLEEP TONIGHT 


FATHER: This old inet mi bt i soe kept 
me awake again. But it feels fine now. 
MOTHER: I knew it would. Damp weath- 

ercan't bother you with Sloan's in the house! 








DAMP-DAY PAINS 


Pat them away— Sleep! 


Don’t let stiff, sore joints rob you of 
sleep in cold, damp weather. Just pat 
on Sloan’s Liniment. Fresh blood 
flows at once to the sore spot. Pain 
gives way to warm, soothing, wel- 
come relief. You enjoy a good night’s 
sleep. Get a fresh bottle today at 
your druggist’s. Only 35¢. 


wy Rey.N iS 
Liniment 


Warms Like 
Sunshine 





Quick, Portable 
HEAT at 
LOW cosT! 





GAS SERVICE 
No Matter Where You Live 


Quick heat and plenty of it... 
whenever and wherever you want 
it ... good, warm, fresh, healthful 
gas heat... that’s what the Cole- 
man Radiant Heater brings you 
++. at amazingly low cost! 

Just the thing for bedroom, bathroom 
or all over the house; fine for garage, shop, 
or store, etc. No pipes or connections . 
you carry and use it anywhere. The Cole- 
man makes and burns its own gas from 
fooulas untreated motor fuel. Cost-to-use, 

less than 2¢ an hour! 


Coleman 


Radiant Heaters 


New low prices... Model 5A (above) 
The DeLuxe Heater with Instant Starter and 
Thermo-Safety Generator. 8-Radiant Ca- 
pacity. Instant regulation. Listed by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories under File G 546. 
Now only $28.50 in U.S. 

Model No. 9 (left) 
: x .«+small in size but 

PS ee Ses big in heating capac- 
Se. Cee ity. Seven full-size 
e tb tadiants. Torch 
= lighting. Now only 
$16.50 in U.S. 

See these heaters 
at your dealer’s. 
In the meantime 
write for illustrated 
literature. 

THE COLEMAN LAMP pup stores 
Il. Philadel ae. Pa.; 
onGalif. | Toronto, Ont.. Can he 
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When Milady’s tired 


and worn, 


My! her face can look forlorn; 


Then’s the time for facials.... 
Into life they put new 


rest.. 
zest! 


How Facials Make Faces....Over 


F EVER you've been skeptical about 
the question of whether beauty aids 

beauty treatment “really do any 
good,” you should sit for awhile in a 
great “beauty salon” as I did not long ago 
and watch the tired, nervous, tense look- 
ing women come in, and go out an hour 
later with several years lost somewhere, 
and if not a new face, at least an “ironed 
out” one that was glowing with life and 
vivacity—and perhaps with just the right 
bit of rouge! 


and 


ging. muscles. Always work 
direction of the wrinkles. Be careful not 
to stretch or pull the skin as it is much 
like a piece of elastic webbing . . . if 


it is pulled and stretched too often it loses | 


its resiliency and just naturally sags. Be 
specially gentle around the eyes for here 
the skin is extremely fine and delicate. 


In massaging around the eyes use a sort | 


of finger-print pressure. In fact, around 
the eyes it is hardly correct to call it 
massage . . . rather 
just a little pit-pat- 





So I decided right 
then and there that if 
there was any magic 
being done behind 
those pink-silk cur- 
tained booths I was 
going to get it and 
pass it on to you. 
For who has more 
opportunities for get- 
ting tired and nerv- 
ous and tense than 
women folks on the 
farm and who 
has a better right 
to beauty? 

Well, I found out 
that while it’s much 
pleasanter and more 
restful to give your- 
self up into the hands 
of a skilled operator 
who makes you “un- 
lax,” you can really 
get the same results 
through a home facial 
if you will “un-lax” 
yourself. Or better 
still get daughter to 
give you a facial in 
return for a sham- 
poo you'll give her. 


both 


No. 1.) 


out ’ard 
lines. 


HERE are facials 
and facials and 
facials, most of 
them good, but all 
kinds begin with, this 
“un-laxing.” So 
take your facial sit- 
ting down and then 
lying down. Make 
up your mind that 
this is not work but 
rest! Begin at your 
finger tips and your 
toe tips and let go 
let go .. . let 
go until you feel like 
you haven’t a bone 
in you. 

First tie up your 
hair in a clean towel 
or cloth so your hair 
won’t get oily. Then 


temple. 
4.With 


pressing lightly. 


No. 6 


row No. 7.) 


to ear. 





How to Massage the 
Face 


ARRY out movements with 
hands on both sides of 
the face—simultaneously. 
ways apply an upward movement 
which discourages 
sagging of the muscles, and crosses 

the direction of wrinkles. 
1, From center of forehead to tem- 
ple using rotary movement. 


2. From base of nose upward and 
movement 
(Arrow No. 2.) 

3. With eyes closed pass fingers 
lightly over eyelids from inner cor- 
ner, ending in rotary movement at 
(Arrow No. 3.) 
second 
arou..d eyelids from 
(Arrow No. 4.) 

5. From base of nose downward 
then curving upward across face to 
temples as shown. 

6. From center of upper lip across 
cheeks ending at the ear. 


7. From center of chin use rotary 
movement ending at temple. 


8. From center of chin—placing 
index fingers above and thumbs and 
second fingers below—outward and 
upward and upward along jaw-line 
(Arrow No. 8.) 

9. From front of throat use rotary 
movement outward. 


ting with the cream. 
At the back of the 
neck, though, you can 
be quite vigorous, 
pressing quite hard 
with your hand, mas- 
saging and kneading 
away down your 
spine, as this “un- 
kinks” the nerves 
and blood vessels 
centered there. 

Now take a pad of 
cotton about three 
inches long by two 
wide and wring it 
out in ice cold witch- 
hazel. Make a long 
bandage of gauze or 
cloth, and _ holding 
the cotton under the 
chin, tie the bandage 
on top of your head 
with a perky bow 
that holds the chin 
pad tight. You may 
look as if you have 
toothache, but you'll 
get up with a face 
so rested you'll feel 
as if you never had 
an ache of a pain. 


OW take two 

smaller cotton 
pads wet with witch- 
hazel and place them 
across your. eyes. 
With the rich, nour- 
ishing cream still on 
your face, and pads 
on chin and eyes, lie 
down and if you’ve 
worked too hard 
with your massage, 
relax again 
thinking of yourself 
as a big rag doll with 
no stiffening in her. 
If you’ve had a good 
hot bath just before 
your massage, it will 
be easier to relax. 
Lie down for as long 
a time as you can. If 


the downward 


(Arrow 


across frown- 


finger circle 
inner corner, 


(Arrow No. 5.) 


(Arrow 


(Ar- 


(Arrow No. 9.) 








apply cleansing 
cream or cold cream 
all over your face and neck and lean back 
a few minutes while it seeps in. With a 
clean, soft cloth or cleansing tissue, re- 
move all the cream, using an upward and 
outward motion. 

Have a big pad of cotton—four inches 
square—wrung out in witch-hazel or 
some other astringent or skin tonic. 
Holding the pad by the four corners, slap 
your face and neck real hard for several 
minutes until the blood comes racing up 
to your face to make it feel fresh and 
young. Be gentle but firm with this 
slapping. 

Next, smooth on cold cream or tissue 
cream very generously and massage for 
five or ten minutes with light patting 
movements, ever upward and outward to 
counteract the downward pull of the sag- 


you can’t sleep, 
think some smiling 
thoughts so the corners of your mouth 
will turn up, not down. 

When you just must get up, you'll find 
your eyes are rested and sparkling and 
the little lines around them softened, and 
your whole self sparkling a bit, too. Now 
wipe off all the cream with the two 
witch-hazel eye pads. With the chin pad, 
wet again if necessary, go all over your 
face again with the slapping motion de- 
scribed above, until again your skin is all 
a-tingle and glowing. Then you'll be 
ready for your powder base, or, if you 
don’t like a foundation cream, your face 
will take powder beautifully. Then add 
a touch of rouge . . . and perhaps 
the suspicion of lipstick (but a woman 
past thirty must go very, very slow on 
the lipstick), 


across the | 


is 
pow verful, yet 
safe. Diluted 1 to 
20 it will prevent 
the growth of 
eventhe most vir- 
ulent org sanisms, 
without injury to 


‘ans the tissue. 
~—. 


| “All Ge Need 
GERMOZONE 7 01"§ see 


Raising chicks the modern way, in 
large groups, is unnatural and very 
greatly increases the hazard of dis- 

ease. few sick chicks to spread 
infection and the whole flock is in 
danger. 

Medicines and simple disinfectants 
used to purify the drinking water 
help—but they don’t go far 
enough. What about the mold 
spores, germs and bacteria picked 
up from the floor and droppings? 
They all go into the little crop, where heat 
and moisture are supplied—just the condi- 
tion needed for the growth of disease germs, 
Infection and diarrhoeas are always most 
sure to come. 

Germozone not only purifies the drink- 
ing water, but it does something far more 
important. When the Germozone drink 
reaches the crop it attacks the germs 
there and counteracts the imfection. Cor- 
rects and prevents. That’s why Germozone 
is so important—that’s why all chicks 
need Germozone. 

Simply add two teaspoonfuls of Germozone to 
each quart of drinking water three times a week, 
Use it also for sickness in grown fowls.  Espe- 
cially curative in cases of Swelled Head, Limber- 
neck, Bowel Complaint, mold poisoning, ete, 


At drug, feed, seed stores, chick ‘TRIAL 
BOTTLE 








hatcheries, or from factory, postpaid. 
12- oz. bottle, 75c; 32-o0z., 50; 

i If you have never used Germo- 
zone, send us 10¢ to help cover mailing 
and we will send you a Trial Bottle. 


GEO. H. LEE Co. 


175 Lee Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 











Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial © 
will make you our permanent customer, W 


PRIZE COLLECTION Rodteh, 22 

worth Isc; Lettu Ta worth 11505 
‘Tomatoes, 11 the ‘Anest, wo: : Tu 

7 splendid, worth 10c; Ontow,s 8 best Sastetlen 


MD worth 15c; 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs. : 
SI worth 25c. 65 varieties in all; worth $1. Wi 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper, 
SEND 10 CENTS 
ito cover postage and packing and re. 
ive this valuable collection of seed 
a Sogetner with my big in- & 
i beantifal Seed and Plant 
tells all about siuokbee's 
Life’ Seeds, Plants 


HW. 'BUCKBEE? Z 


 — xs S208, Rockford: f DL y 











BEST BY TEST 
Try Sample Lot Fre SS SEEDS | 
Send 10 cts. for Packing and Postage | and P 
20 me Kine, resh. oe Seeds 10c. 
PEP. Prizetaker 
d a: Ball | Head PARSNIPr Oe 
BROT, Hall Long RADISH H, Icicle 


9 cu UMBER. Best He aes 
LUCE, Butter 

WATERMELON | SEED D Pose eee 
Iso 7 Beauti Ley FLOWERS 

ASTERS. 75 Sorts. waves, of GOLD 

eh ge ARLE 

re: 

MIGNON CATALOGUE FREE 

Pip tootey 20 _ Mailed for only 10 cents 

Deposit Seed Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 

25 Summer Blooming OX ALIS Bulbs 10c. 



































Cuaticura Soap | 


Mother’s Favorite for . 
All the Family 


Price 25c. 
“Cuticura,” Dept. i 
ee ae a Se 
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Sample fr folk Malden, Mase 4 
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(atl ete) 


Address: 
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test patterns 
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to mature figures. 
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lace edging for trimming. 


gested. 


It features diagonal lines, and is fitted at the hips. 
around style, with flare at the left side of the front. 
close-fitting model with a flared cuff. This frock is becoming to slender and 
A‘ cotton tweed mixture in green and brown tones is sug- 
The new rough silks in monotone green or 


Simplicity and Good Style 


IMPLICITY and good style are expressed in this smart frock, No. 7402. 


The skirt is in wrap 


The sleeve 


is a new 


rust, with inserts at the neck in white pique, would also 
: And so, too, would light weight woolen. 
Designed in‘sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches-bust 


be suitable. 


measure. 


material or 4% yards of 35-inch material. 


Size 38 will require 3%4 yards of 54-inch 


This charming and simple frock for misses, No. 
7412, will go a long way toward making a success of 
any festive occasion, such as afternoon or 
evening parties, school recitals and plays, 


\ 7408 











ers combination. 


or even the Sunday night “date.” 


Satin in 


white or pastel shades, crepe de chine, 
chiffon, or lace all lend themselves to this 


lovely style. 


The dress has fitted lines 


and is cut with modified flare in the skirt 


sections. 




















and combination. 


A bertha shaped in a deep point 
over the front, with a shorter 
point in the back, trims the 
waist and outlines the V neck. 
The sash may be of same 
material or of contrasting 
crepe or ribbon. 
in 4 sizes: 11, 13, 15, and 17 


Designed 


Size 13 will require 


especially 


4% yards of 35-inch mate- 


Usually the first spring 
sewing begins with under- 


in homes 


where there are small chil- 


To help mothers who 


are faced with this problem, 
we are showing in Number 


7420 a set of practical undergarments for little 
girls, which consists of a slip and chemise-draw- 
Batiste, long cloth, crepe, and 
crepe de Chine are suggested for these practical 
and comfortable little garments. 
5 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 


Designed in 
S , and 10 years. Size 6 will re- 
quire 234 yards of 35-inch material for both slip 


Just the simplest lines—a long shoulder forming a short cap over the top of 
the arm, and a deep collar shaped over the front—go to make No. 7421 a 
dainty and comfortable frock for little girls. Dotted Swiss is suggested, with 
Rows of tiny crochet buttons ornament the collar. 
Percale would be a serviceable material, and dimity and pongee would also be 
Designed in 4 sizes: 6 months, 1, 2, and 3 years. 


Size 2 will require 
| 1% yards of 29-inch material. 








Losses that 
Money Cannot Pay For 


rae 











Adequate fire insurance — sound insurance in a company 
strong enough to meet every obligation—is one of your first 
duties. But when a fire like this occurs —in which seven lives 
were sacrificed —no amount of money can cover the loss. 


The thing to do is to prevent fire, and provide 
good insurance to cover the unpreventable. 


Safe chimneys and flues—properly rodded buildings—fire- 
resistant roofs — good electric wiring —carefully handled 
lamps, lanterns and matches—strict rules against smoking 
in garages and barns; these are but a few of the regulations 
for safety in homes. 


STOCK FIRE INSURANCE 


companies, through the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and other organizations, are ptimarily concerned in two 
things: First, to protect life and property; second, to provide 
that kind of insurance coverage which means a prompt and 
fair settlement when losses occur. 











Stock Fire Insurance Companies are represented by Capable Agents in your community 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
85 John Street, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, 222 West Adams Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, Merchants Exchange Bidg. 


A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 
F503 











Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist advertise- D 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the ere’ 
subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer sa 
and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (rot to exceed an 
aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover adver- 
tising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, because while we admit only those we believe 
reliable, we cannot guarantee either the value of or the returns from securities; neither does 
this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 





Dallas, Texas 














armer-Ruralist, 
other 








; patterns, 
containing designs for women, misses, and children. 


Georgia. 


Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, 


Price 


send for our Winter Book of Fash- 





Price 15 cents, 
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OPINGe 


For quicker relief, let child inhale Vapo- and stamps 
Cresolene vapor while he sleeps. Every re) 

breath carries soothing, antiseptic 

vapor direct to irritated membranes of 
breathing organs. No waiting for slower 
relief of remedies taken internally or rub- 
bed on the body. No upset stomachs. No 
Lamp-Type greasy stains. Drugless, sim- 
Vaporizer ple,easy to use. Lamp-typeor 


post YOURSELF! It pays! 

J. D. Martin, Virginia, $200 fora 
single copper cent. Mr. Manning, 
New York, $2,500 for one silver dollar. 
Mrs. G. F. Adams $740 for a few 
old coins. I want all kinds of old coi 
medals, bills and stamps. I pay big 

















new electric vaporizer. Com- premiums. 
plete directions with every WILL PAY $100 FOR DIME 
bottle. In successful use for 1894 S. Mint for 1913 Li Head 


52 years. At all drug stores, 


Pal, 


Pent lor Booklet. Ne. 78 1, - 
lene Co., - if 
ande St. New York, N.Y. Vaveriser 


,$50 Liberty 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of 
th i i ins. Get in 


other amazing prices for coins. 

touch with me. Send 4c for Large 

Illustrated Coin Folder and further 
iculars, It may mean much profit to 

you. Write today to 

NuMISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 

Dept. 378, 


a + «  « FORT WOR’ 
(Largest Rare Coins Exsbishment in U8} 
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“PLEASE HAVE JOHN 
TELEPHONE ME WHEN 
HE GETS TO THE STORE” —_. 











Her husband had just started to town when a church member 
telephoned about a food bazaar they were planning for the 
coming Saturday. Would she bake a cake for it, her friend 
asked. 

Of course she would. She would bake the kind she prided 
herself in making well—a devil’s food cake. Then she remem- 
bered she was out of chocolate. And already it was Thursday. 
A telephone call to the store located her husband and the 
chocolate was delivered. ; 

In innumerable ways the telephone brings the farm closer 
to the outside world. It may be just a hurried need like this 
one about the chocolate, or an emergency call, or an impor- 
tant business transaction that has to do with farm produce and 
market prices. But whatever the day or the duty, the telephone 
renders a real and indispensable service. 


A BELL SYSTEM 
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Farmers Account Book 


AND 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Three Whole Years (72 Copies) 


“Ee s] 00 


Nineteen hundred thirty-two is here and with the 
New Year comes a call to every farmer reading The Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist—‘Keep Books on Your Farm.” The 
need is now greater than-ever, competition is keener and the margin 
of profit lower—Every field and tenant must do their part. 

We are doing our part by offering you the Progressive Farmer-Ruralist “Farmer’s 
Account Book”’: 


Contains the following and other useful Divisions: 


Annual Inventory. 

Accounts with farm renters and laborers. 

Cotton Picking, Ginning and Sales Records. 
Tobacco and Peanut Sales Records. 

Livestock and Poultry Expense and Sales Records. 















seeps 


Every successful farmer keeps accurate accounts. Read the unusual offers below— 
Check the one you select and mail your order with proper remittance today! 


The Farmer’s Account Book and your new or renewal 3 years subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist for only $1.00. 


CT] The Farmer’s Aceount Book only will be sent you upon receipt of 20 cents in 
cash or stamps. 


Progressive Farmer -Ruralist Company 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. Raleigh, N. C. Birmingham, Ala. 


_ 
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Jimmy’s Shepherdhood 
By WALTER MACPEEK 
Uncle P. F. sends this to all his nieces 
and nephews as a fine story for New Year’s 
reading, with the observation that not only 
scouts but all of us have “sheep to look 
aiter.”’ 
IMMY, visiting at his uncle’s farm, 
«J a few days before had explained to 
his interested relatives some of his scout- 
ing experiences. His uncle had been es- 


pecially interested in the twelve scout 
laws and had questioned him closely 
about them. 

Today, Jimmy was hiking with his 


uncle along the hillside looking over the 
flock of sheep grazing there. 


“T have read about shepherds in books 
and things, Uncle Bob, but I didn’t really 
knéw what one of them was like. You 
are a shepherd, aren’t you, Uncle Bob?” 


“Yep, son. I guess there isn’t much 
that a farmer isn’t. You know what a 
shepherd’s work is like, don’t you?” 

“A shepherd would fight to protect his 
sheep, wouldn’t he, uncle?” 

“Yep, a good shepherd watches over 
and protects his flock from all sorts of 
danger, son.” 

The man and the boy walked on along 
the hillside, 

“You know, Uncle Bob, I wish I had 
some sheep to look after. Wouldn’t that 
be lots of fun?” 


“T have a notion that you have some 
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beste is 3 : SE Satu ; 

THE FUTURE FARMERS OF CROSS ANCHOR 

HIGH SCHOOL, SPARTANBURG COUNTY, 8. C., 

BUILT THIS CABIN FOR THEIR CAMPING TRIPS 
AND SUMMER MEETINGS. 


sheep, son. Those twelve scout laws of 
yours that you were telling me about the 
other day—you’re a shepherd lookin’ after 
them.” 

The boy looked very thoughtful for a 
moment and then said: “Uncle Bob, I 
guess you are right. It is going to be a 
lot more fun looking after those laws 
now, for I am going to think of them as 
sheep. I am going to try to protect them 
and keep them safe.” 

The man and the boy walked on. A 
new vision of his shepherdhood had. come 
to Jimmy. 


Playing the Harmonica 


[Besos 7 completed our series of 
harmonica lessons. It makes us happy 
to feel that we have delighted so many 
of our young folks by printing them. 
The club is growing steadily and anyone 
can join at any time. Upon request a 
club pin and a complete set of lessons, 
containing a number of songs with music, 
will be sent free. 

Some of our readers have not been able 
to get a harmonica at the local store. 
The one recommended for beginners is 
the Marine Band in the key of C. If you 
are unable to buy one at home, we can 
send one to you by mail postpaid for one 
three years’ subscription of $1 to The 
Progressive Farmer - Ruralist. Address 
the PF-SR Harmonica Club, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Here are a few of the recent letters 
received from club members :— 

“Will you please send to the pupils. of 
the ninth grade of Leefield school the les- 
sons, songs, and pins of the harmonica 
club. I am helping you to get a large 





crowd to join.”—Louise Sims, Bulloch 
County, Georgia. 
“We have a lot of boys and girls from 





10 to 15 years of age in our community 
and I am going to try to get all of them, 
some 25 or 30, to try your harmonica les- 
sons and I shall furnish the harmonicas, 
By the way, I sold a turkey for $2.70 so 
I’ll make Mr. Turkey pay for some music 
to help chase hard times and blues away, 
Send me songs, lessons, whatever you may 
have as a help and guide.”—Mrs. R. L, 
Joyce, Rockingham County, N. C. 


Something to Make 


WHat scout tribe or troop, 

club, Future Farmer chapter, or 
other group would not like to have a cab- 
in all its own for meetings, camping trips, 
overnight outings, or socials? Well, 
there’s no reason why any group cannot 
have one, for a log cabin can be built 
for very little money. Farmers’ bulletin 
1660, The Use of Logs and Poles in Farm 
Construction, gives all necessary details 
and may be obtained free from Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C 


Aileen Wins 


Y THEIR own vote. the boys and 
girls have selected the prize story in 
the December 15 issue. The award goes 
to Carrie Garner of Franklin County, 
Alabama, for “Aileen’s visit to Antland.” 
The prize winning story received nearly 
as many votes as were polled for both 
“The Great Band” and “Revenge.” 


Favorite Riddles 


Of Gladys Smith, Jefferson County, Miss. 
HEN is butter like an Irish boy? 
2. What is the difference between a 
barber and a sculptor? 

3. Why did Noah object to the letter “D”? 

4. What is the only pain of which everyone 
makes light? 

5. How would you increase the speed of a 
very slow boat? 

6. What is that which comes with an auto- 
mobile, goes with an automobile, is no use 
to the automobile, and yet the automobile 
can’t move without it? 

7. When can a man have something in his 
pocket even when it is empty? 

8. Why is the letter “A” like 12 o’clock? 

9. What kind of bush does a rabbit sit under 
when it rains? 








ANSWERS 


1. When it comes in a pat. 2. A barber curls 
up and dyes, while a sculptor makes faces 
and busts. 3. Because it made the ark dark. 
4. A window pane. 5. Take a rope and make 
it fast. 6. A noise. 7. When it has a hole in 
it. 8. Because it is the middle of day. %A 
wet one. 


Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


PTHE MAN WORTH 
WHILE IS THE ONE WHO 
GRINS WRAEN TAC 

DOCTOR STEPS OUT 
AND SHOOTS “ITS 
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AUSTIA CARTER, 
LUMPKIN CO- GA, 











ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 
Beneath this stone 
My wife doth lie; 
She’s now at rest, 
And so am I. 
—Sent in by Edith Johnsom 
Wake County, N. G © 
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QUEEN ”” Big M Maker. Large, solid 
wid TOE a renchont pb introduce te ‘you our 

and Plants, we 
of Condon’s Giant 


Grown Live 


and our Bis 1932 Catalog 

of Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, 

192-Page Book tells how, and when to 
nd 2c stamp to cover pos' 
Lower Than Ever Before 

CONDON BROS., SEEDSMEN 

Rock River ye Seed Farm 
BOX {31 ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 








So-Boss Calf and Cow Weaner 







Positively weans. No 
sore nose. Worn like a 
halter. Permits eating 
freely. Guaranteed—fits 
any calf or cow. At your 
ei! ~dealer or sent postpaid 
‘for Sixty Cents or Two for 
Jj, Dollar bill. 


<¥ Simonsen Iron Works 


Box J. Sioux Rapids. lowa 

















W. P. Patton, Jr., of the 
A. D. ebane Estate, 
Lockhart, Texas, breeders 
of Mebane Triumph Cot- 
ton, introduced more than 
48 years ago. 


We use collar pads on 


all our work stock 


““ AS farm manager for the 450-acre 
cotton breeding farm of the A. D. 
Mebane Estate near Lockhart, Texas, 
I work twenty head of mules. I have 
found that collar pads are a great help 
in preventing and curing galls and sore 
shoulders,” writes W. P. Patton, Jr. 
Tapatco Pads make sure that collars 
fit correctly. There is no rubbing to 
cause galls and sore shoulders. Tapatco 
Pads also absorb sweat, a further cause 
of tender shoulders. This saves collars, 
too, — the leather stays soft and pliable. 
So have a Tapatco Collar Pad for 
each mule or horse on your farm. And 
get new ones frequently. It’s poor 
economy to use pads roughened by 
wear and hardened with sweat. Dealers 
everywhere handle Tapatco Pads. The 
American Pad & Textile Co., Green- 
field, Ohio, and Chatham, Ontario. 
Established 1881. 












Tapatco Pads are the 
best you can buy. Made 
of excellent quality drill, 
led with specially pre- 
pared stuffing, and fitted 
with hooks, rust-proofed 
by the Parker Process. 
At dealers everywhere. 


HORSE COLI'AR PADS 






Farmers: Send coupon 
for authoritative 32- 
page book- 
let Free; 

** How to Work your Horses more 
Profitably." 


Boys: Write for plan which 
tells how to get free booklet 
showing 1931 Champion 
Horses. Use coupon. 








The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Dept. 11, Greenfield, Ohio. 


(, ) Send me FREE copy of ‘‘How to Work your 
Orses more Profitably.”’ 


(__) Send me information how I can get pictures 


- of 1931 Champion Horses. 


Hite name and address plainly on the margin. 








Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 

















A Tree Fable 


TREE was planted in good rich 

earth which overlaid a porous sub- 
soil. Since the tree had ambitions to be- 
come a great oak, it thought within itself, 
“I am going to get 
all the richness out 
of this earth. My 
roots will run deep 
so that I shall bow 
my head to no 
storm.” 

Years passed. The 
oak grew until it be- 
came a veritable 
King of the Forest. 
It was rooted so deep 
to earth that it laugh- 
ed at the silly birds flying through the 
changeable air. It did not like the air, 
only the earth. The air was a dangerous 
thing where storms brewed their furies. 

One day the great tree was cut down 
and burned in a vacuum furnace for mak- 
ing charcoal. Then a strange thing hap- 
pened. All that the tree had drawn from 
the earth’s soil vanished in gases, or re- 
mained in dusty ashes, but the carbon 
which its leaves had inbreathed from the 
air remained—perfect, black charcoal. 
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Men are as trees. We bank upon what 
we can see, forgetting that the source of 
our power is in the Unseen. Like other 
animals, we live upon the earth, but our 
souls draw their inspiration from Above. 


Read again the thirteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians, and you will see that 
the eternal ‘things are hidden from our 
natural eyes. Paul tried to tell the peo- 
ple that great truth. Some thought that 
“speaking with tongues,” was so im- 
portant. He said, “They shall cease.” 
Others thought that “prophesying” was 
the acme of the spiritual life. He said, 
“They shall fail.” Still others banked 
upon “Knowledge.” He said to them, 
“It shall vanish away.” These rather 
apparent gifts were merely external. 
They were not great abiding things. 
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Suppose that every reader of this farm 
journal had just one hour to live. What 
would we hold fast then? Practically ev- 
erything which we have gotten from the 
earth alone would be useless. 

The abiding things are spiritual. Faith, 
which is the soul’s impulse to live as God 
has directed—this grows more and more. 
Faith is the working belief that God’s 
goodness and power are fatherly, and that 
human life can be safely built upon Him. 
That will remain when all else fails us. 


Hope is an abiding force. Hope dif- 
fers from Faith as a mother differs from 
her child. In fact, what Hope feels to be 
true, Faith acts upon. The great quali- 
ties of character for which we hope, the 
inner peace for which we aspire, the com- 
pletion of our imperfect characters in 
God’s grace—these feelings and airy 
dreams are the rock upon which faith 
builds. 

Love abides. Love is the greatest qual- 
ity of life because it is the stuff which 
gives body to hope and faith. The love- 
less man will die a spiritual pauper, even 
though he entail millions to his posterity. 
A loveless scholar may stuff his head 
with innumerable facts about the universe, 
but only the truth that he has set into 
service through love will live after his 
body is ashes. A loveless orator may spell- 
bind us with his fancy pictures, but when 
his tongue is silent/ there will be nothing 
really abiding. 

Spirit, Truth, Faith, Hope, Love— 
these abide. All else will turn to dust. 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 








A Handy Farm Device 





















LAND ROLLER MADE OF LOGS 








N. o matter 
what you pay 


here’s the 
best pipe | 
tobacco in 
America! 






























Handy pocket 
pouch of heavy 
foil... No 
old-fashioned 
costly tin, 
hence 10¢ 





























YOU CAN DEPEND ON A LIGGETT & MYERS PRODUCT 
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PLANET JR. No. 4 
COMBINATION... 
@ complete garden 
tool... plows, seeds, 
hoes, cultivates... 


(Faron) $18 





What You Eat...with 


Planet Jr. 


This year more gardens are being plan- 
ned than ever before. Not only to supply 
the table with fresh, home-grown vege- 
tables for the family and for home-canning 
but for the profits of the commercial market 
and the easy sales of the roadside stands. 
Your garden should be the most profit- 
able acre on your farm... and Planet Jr. 
can help make it so. 





Gardening with Planet Jr. is profitable because it saves 
time, saves labor and saves expense. For sixty years it 
has helped people to “live at home.” 








Plan now on having a really economical garden...one 
that will give you a net profit as well as tremendous 
satisfaction. For the sake of your health, and your 














Looking at 


Sweet potatoes, Chicago 





the Markets 


By C. A. COBB 


Price Price Pre- 

aswe two Price Aver. war 

¢ goto weeks month U.S., Dec. aver. 

Commodity and Market Unit press earlier ago 15, 1930 1910-14 

Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. Louis ........ Bu. $0.575 $0.575 $0.57 $0.613 $0.881 
Cosh, NO. Ss White; CHICAS .. 0c crcisccoccescs Bu 375 -37 365 -6499 -648 
COREG, NOs co WIEN, Es CROCE 66.00 cnsevecocses Bu. -255 .255 25 .323 .384 
HORS, SVETHED, Bt. LOWS cocciacccsvecscevece Cwt. 4.35 4.6€0 4.25 7.44 7.37 
es Tie ie Ae obs 0.5003 00s 0caes peeseege Cwt. 9.25 9.25 9.00 6.37 5.09 
EMGVOD:. -PIOW. SCO. wo nbdov iivknses sdecccscesoesce Cwt. 6.00 6.00 5.00 6.18 5.35 
Fowls, colored, live, New York .......-.++++- Lb. 18 18 .20 153 .114 
Turkeys, live, hens, N@w YOrk..65....00000000 Lb. oad. oad 25 Thies vast 
Eggs, firsts, New Yorks .......cccccsccccccece E Doz 225 245 25 . 268 .237 
Batter, extras, New YOCR ..ccccssccscccvccces Lb. -26 31 -305 348 - 261 
Wool, unwashed W. Texas, St. Louis ........ Lb. 125 125 125 .184 .169 
Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati ...... Lb. 15 15 15 .184 .169 
Feathers, Goose, CHIGRRO occccicccreccscscves Lb. ane 255 oe ‘bite ean 
Cotton, middling %, New Orleans ............ Lb. 0641 -0631 -061 .087 121 
Bu. PY i 875 805 941 797 











ETWEEN 93 and 94 per cent of our 

readers sending in ballots continue to 
vote for a cotton acreage reduction law, 
with some feeling as J. M. Maddox, 
Henry County, Ga., puts it: “I am en- 
closing my vote for reduction but rather 
it was for no cotton in 732.” 
























pocketbook, too, let Planet Jr. help YOU. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Inc., Dept. 46-A 

Sth & Gleawood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also makers of the Planet Jr. 
Garden Tractor. Catalog on request. 


O 


and Garden Tools. 


Planet Jr. Outfits— $3.25 to $295.00—F.O.B. Factory 


Send the coupon TODAY = 


Send me the complete catalog of Planet Jr. Farm 











































O’Day 
Tomato 


May we send you a package 
of this newest tomato? Developed 
by the Department .of Agriculture 
as an extra early and offered this 
year for the first time. Last year 
seed for trial planting were cat- 
aloged at $1.00 per packet, 





Wood’s new Catalog, offering the 
widest selection and choicest of 
new varieties. Lowest prices in 
ten years are quoted on 


WOODS SEEDS 


Use the coupon, write plainly and 
mail promptly. Get 
Wood's serviceable 
catalog. Be the first 
in your neighbor- 
hood to have this 
new tomato; sent 
only to those 
who mail 
in the 
coupon, 
















































and Power Lawnmower 
APractical, Proven PowerC ultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
its, Nurserymen,Fruit Growers. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American com Machine Co. 
1040 33rd Av.SE. Minneapolis,Minn. 


b 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 





Catalog 
Free 


Following are some of the most recent 
comments, put in a few terse sentences :— 
A. H. Dorsey, Hall County, Ga.: 
“There is not anyone with good judgment 
from the governor down who doesn’t 
know that the farmers all over the South 
want legislation passed to cut down acre- 
age so we would know what to do. Our 
vote in the next election will settle with 
them.” 

M. A. Fleming, Franklin County, Ala. : 
“Yes, I say restrict cotton acreage by law. 
Ninety per cent of the farmers here are 
in favor of it. This is the only way out, 
according to my way of thinking.” 


W. C. Forehand, Sumter County, Ala.: 
“T certainly endorse your effort to have 
cotton acreage curtailed by law. This is 
the only method that will give any relief. 
Your explanation in the December 15 
issue is without fault. If no law govern- 
ing the acreage is passed, it simply means 
a continued overproduction and less food 
and feedstuffs and demoralization of the 
cotton farmer.” 

J. S. Patton, Hale County, Ala.; “I am 
sending ballot for reduction but I want 
to add a little to it. During ’31 I worked 
about 75 to 80 acres, 40 in cotton and the 
rest in corn, cane, peas, and oats. While 
I am sure this will be a good law and 
the only thing that can save us, yet it will 
be a little hard on the ones that tried to 
farm the right way. Let us have it any- 
way unless it was to work like a 10 per 
cent cut did last year. If a 10 per cent 
cut added 2,000,000 bales, what would a 
50 per cent cut do?” 

T. O. Locke, Barbour County, Ala.: 
“We small farmers of Barbour County 
favor elimination rather than to have no 
reduction in cotton acreage. Yours for a 
more stable business in general.” 














HIS thoughtful letter comes from J. 
W. Stephens, also of Barbour County, 
Ala. :— 

“T favored and voted for the Jackson, 
Miss., cotton acreage plan to become a 
law, and was willing to abide by same if 
it should have been made a law, al- 
though I am not quite sure that this 
plan is the best solution to our pres- 
ent trouble. I am not sure that if the 
hungry were fed we would have one ounce 
too much wheat, corn, or meat, and I am 


: T. W. Wood & Sons, * | not sure that if everybody had ample 
: 29 8. 14th St., Richmond, Va. § | clothing to keep him warm through 
e Send your Seed Gift and Catalog. s this winter there would be one 
4 : | ounce too much cotton. So if this 
6 Name : should be the case, then why curtail pro- 
: s | duction? Why not insist that Congress 

so ll eas a a a1; ; 

& Post Ofmice R.F.D. and BoxNo, & take steps at Ds » stabilize ay mig edo 

Ds a eee aa menwoad. (48 set forth in Dr. Poe's article in issue 


of January 1-14, 1932? I think this the 
best solution to the trouble for all time 
to come.” 

Stating it as his belief that “there is 
quite a lot to be said for and against” 
an acreage reduction law, and then ex- 








County, Ala., emphasizes the statement 
by Mr. Stephens: “I think you might 
get some profit out of reading and study- 
ing your ‘Thought for Today’ in your 
January 1-14 issue, the latter part especi- 
ally. And put that last sentence in let- 
ters a foot high so it will stick in your 
memory Our depression 1s not 
from overproduction, but from undercon- 
sumption and a reduced acreage in cotton 
or any other crop is not going to enable 
the consumers to pay more. And until the 
consumer can pay more, the producer 
cannot get more.” 


S SEVERE an indictment of our 
tenant system as we have seen, 
comes from J. M. Lauderdale of Elmore 
County, Ala.: “The only farmer that 
can raise cotton in 1932 without acreage 
reduction,” he says, “is one that someone 
else pays his bills. The landowner has 
taken the share cropper in as a partner 
without a dollar and put him to raising 
cotton in competition with his own busi- 
ness until the landowner is broke and if 
the banks and supply merchants will pay 
the bills in 1932 we will break them, as 
Mr. Share Cropper will plant just as 
much cotton as ever. With our tenant 
system, when prices drop below cost of 
production, it leaves the tenant in debt 
to the landowner and the landowner in 
debt to the banks and the supply mer- 
chant; therefore, we can’t quit.” 
Education, not legislation, is what we 
need, thinks A. D. Smith of Warren 
County, Ga.; “My views happen to be a 
little different from 90 per cent of the 
cotton farmers. I am opposed to any 
legislation whatever against planting 
cotton or anything else. I believe that 
education is needed worse than legisla- 
tion. I firmly believe that there would 
be more cotton made in 1932 with the 
proposed acreage cut law enacted. and 






Those Most Concerned Want It ' 


Farmers Favor an Acreage Reduction Law 


strictly enforced than would be made if 
left alone. I have an idea that this 30 
per cent would be highly fertilized and 
put on the best land on the farm and in- 
tensively cultivated with the expectation 
of getting a big price for it, and I am 
afraid we would be sadly disappointed 
again. I don’t suppose I have been plant- 
ing 30 per cent of my cultivated acreage 
to cotton for the last ten years, but I am 
trying to hold about 40 bales that I made 
last year and the year before and [| 
don’t want to see any laws enacted that 
would possibly cause another big crop to 
be made.” 


. H. UTSEY, quoted in the last issue, 

says he doesn’t expect to plant any 
cotton this year, but, “The legislature of 
Alabama has no more right to make an 
acreage reduction law than it has to make 
a law prohibiting the birth of babies.” C., 
C. Smith, Walker County, Alabama, also 
believes that a government has no right 
to say what a man may or may not plant. 
As if to counteract this, a Black Belt 
farmer, John T. Lee of Dallas County, 
Ala., wants to know, “If it’s not con- 
stitutional to prohibit anyone from plant- 
ing an overcrop of cotton, why or how 
can legislatures pass and enforce laws 
prohibiting a man from making any 
amount of whisky?”. But O. D. Wolfe, 
Russell County, Ala., counters again, 
“Why don’t you make a law on banks 
and others who are hoarding money and 
not allowing the farmers to have any? 
That is the law you need to make.” J. 
F. Freeman, Fayette County, Ala., would 
like to see not only an acreage reduction 
law in each cotton state but afterwards 
the enactment of the same law by Con- 
gress. 

This symposium may well be concluded 
by quoting James M. Evans, Marshall 
County, Ala., who emphasizes what Dr. 
Butler has previously stated about the 
enforceability of an acreage reduction 
law :— 

“The proposition set forth by Dr. Tait 
Butler is the only method offered so far 
that will bring any relief to the down and 
out cotton planter. We farmers all know 
the only solution to the cotton problem 
is a reduction in acreage. At least 80 per 
cent of the farmers would be willing to a 
50 per cent reduction if they had any 
means to enforce it. We farmers in 
North Alabama can’t see why our gov- 
ernor, Hon B. M. Miller, is not more 
interested. We have had mass meetings 
and passed resolutions setting forth what 
we want, and have not been able so far to 
get any assurance of anything. The 
validity of the law is not a question. It’s 
the benefits. Sentiment enforces law and 
we have plenty of that, so give us the 
law and we will do the rest.” 








ENROLL IN 4-H CLUB WORK IN 1932 


NCE again we urge every junior 


reader of The Progressive Farmer- 


Ruralist to enroll in club work this year and in this connection we call atten- 
tion to the following facts which your parents should know:— 


Ages.—Any boy or girl who was between 
10 and 20 years of age on January 1, 1932, 
may join any club this year. : 

Kinds of Clubs.—There are various kinds 
of clubs, b t the most popular are Pig, 
Poultry, Calf, Corn, Peanut, Potato, and 
Cotton, these being for both boys and girls; 
and Canning, Sewing, Home Improvement, 
and Foods for girls only. 


Whom to Consult.—Your teacher should 
know about these clubs. If she doesn’t, 
consult your county agent or use the blank 
below, mailing it to the club leader in your 


Dear State Club Leader: Please have the proper authorities enroll the 


following boys or girls in club work:— 


Name Address 


state, and asking for any further informa- 
tion that may be needed. 


Local Clubs.—Any boy or girl meeting 
the requirements may enroll as a club 
member, even if not a single other neigh- 
borhood boy or girl is interested, In or- 
der to, get the full benefit of club work, 
however, there should be a local club of 
five or more members. Expert supervi- 
sion and advice and many helpful dem- 
onstrations can be given to local clubs 
which are not available to individual mem- 
bers working alone. 


Kind of Club 














Alabama boys should mail this blank to 


Aub ; Georgia leaders for bo \ 
ag a inn i yy Be rege ga Collier, with headquarters at Athens; the Florida 


leader is Mr. R. W. Blacklock, Gainesville, the girls’ leader, 


G. V. Cunningham and 
boys’ i 
Tallahassee. 


[2 


Mr. T. A. Sims, girls to Miss Margaret 
s and girls respectively are Mr. 


Miss Virginia P. Moore, 
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plaining why, Ernest B: Miller, Baldwin 
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Direct from Factory—Freight Paid 


You 


CAN 'T Swap 


a good egg 


for a@ poor one... 


after you’ve mixed the cake 


AKING CAKES is that much 

like making crops. You can’t 
change fertilizers after you have 
planted your crop. 

Before you plant, you’ve got to 
choose one fertilizer. You'll have to 
win or lose on that one. 

Your whole year’s work depends 
on it, so choose the right make of ferti- 
lizer. Choose a V-C brand— it’s sure 
to be good, sure to be well made. 
V-C fertilizers are known everywhere. 


You can rely on 


FERTILIZERS 





Vireinta-C AROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Sales offices in seventeen cities 
Dealers at all distribution points 


A lifetime of experience guides the careful 
making of V-C fertilizers, and years of 
laboratory research constantly open new 
ways for making them better. Accuracy comes 
first in V-C’s 39 modern factories—but ser- 
vice, yours for the asking, comes next in 
V-C’s Agricultural Bureau at Richmond 
and among V-C’ s representatives everywhere. 


——— 
MOP PP PLO O LO PDD DLO DL ODD DOLD DLDD DODD 
Always mention The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist when ordering goods 
from our advertisers. 

POLO LO LLLP ELLDDOLDOODLODODL DIOP DDODIDIS 
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Vil Save = Ba 
You Money on Poultry 
Fence and Poultry Netting 


Write now for my new 1932 cut-price cata- 
—see the biggest bargainsever offered on 
try Fence, both stiff stay style and close 
mesh poultry netting. Gates to match at 
Money - saving prices. 


Prices Lowest In Years 
In addition to a complete line of poultry fence, 

is catalog shows over 150 styles of Farm 
Fence, Lawn Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, Barb 
Wire, Roofing, Baby Chicks, Paints, etc., at 
Prices way below the cost to you elsewhere. ‘My 


oad Line Selling Plan enables me to give better 
_ fencing for less money. You save the difference. 
@ million satisfied customers. 24-hour service. 





' NEW CUT PRICE CATALOG FREE 


Write a letter or post card for catalog NOW—we will 
dit free. Be sure to get this money saving catalog 

fore you buy.—Jim Brown. (248) 
i BROWN FENCE AND WIRE CO. 
4 MEMPHIS, TENN. 


the gloom was lighter. 


The Raven Flies West 


(Continued from page 5) 


said gently. “Those screams didn’t set 
any too well with me either. I know I’m 
crippled, but I could account for two men 
anyway in a fight.” 

O’Neil frowned. He didn’t want Han- 
ley; he didn’t even want Sekadee. If he 
visited the Stuart boat and found what 
he might find, then all he wanted was to 
hang like a hawk over the Chickamauga 
camp and strike and strike until he was 
killed. Sekadee would be a help in some 
ways; Hanley could hardly be anything 
but a hindrance. 

“You ought to go back to see the boats 
through,” O’Neil suggested. 

“They’re safe now. You said so your- 
self. Why shouldn’t I stay?” 

“You'll get yourself killed,” snapped 
O’ Neil. 

Hanley smiled. O’Neil found himself 
studying the man’s big chest, the way the 
muscles on his left arm bulged the coat 
sleeve. This was a man who had taken 
pride in his strength once. Perhaps this 
offer was to prove to himself that he was 
still a fighting man, whether he had one 
arm or two. Could O’Neil send him back 
to the boat, as if he were a 12-year-old 
boy too weak for war? 


OME along, then,” he ordered and 

started down the path. Hanley fell 
in behind. 

The madness was gone from O’Neil’s 

brain, but it was still hard to think clear- 
ly. He recognized, however, that Sekadee 
showed wisdom in urging, after a mile, 
that they go off the trail and lie low 
until dark. 
It was dusk when they started out 
again. To the north, great fires were 
burning along the river bank. Shouts 
came back to them faintly. 
“The village that got the Stuart boat 
is probably ahead of the game,” O’Neil 
commented. “They’ve got more scalps 
than they lost. I doubt if the other vil- 
lages will be celebrating.” 
A little farther up it seemed safe to 
move over to the river bank. They had 
to dodge one camp fire, where disconso- 
late warriors were sitting hunched up in 
a dismal circle. Half a mile farther, 
something black loomed up. 
They approached cautiously. It was a 
flatboat, tied to a stump. The rail was 
broken down in three places. Some ani- 
mal gave a grunt and dashed ashore as 
they came up. 
“They had a pig on board,” whispered 
O’Neil. He shuddered. On what had 
that pig been feeding since the fight? 


Hanley gave a little gasp and pointed. 
There at the edge of the water, its skirt 
caught by a branch, was the body of a 
little girl. The face was down, but there 
was only a red patch where the scalp 
should have been. 

“Tth] be worse on deck,” 
between his teeth. 

Sekadee whispered to him. O’Neil nod- 
ded. The Indian climbed over the rail. 
O’Neil sat down and put his head in his 
hands. Presently Sekadee came softly 
back. 

“Not there,” he said. 

O’Neil gave a long, shuddering sigh. 
He got up slowly. 

“I’m going aboard,” he said to Hanley, 
“T’ve got to be able to report who was 
killed and who wasn’t, if we get back. 
Maybe there’ll be a chance for ransom. 
Anyway, their families ought to know.” 
“Stay bdck,” he added, at Hanley’s 
meereeen- “No use in two of us getting 
sick.” 


“T was thinking about smallpox,” 
Hanley. “You're liable to catch it. 
For the first time that day O’Neil 
laughed. 

“So will inns cursed Chickamaugas,” 
he said, and added, “What if I do? Odds 
are I’ll be dead long before smallpox can 
take holt.” 


HEN O’Neil came off the flatboat, 
he went into the forest again with- 
out speaking. The other two followed. 
For five minutes they went along in the 
black of the woods; O’Neil stumbled oc- 
casionally; .Sekadee never; behind them 
Hanley fell twice. 

O’Neil stopped in a little opening where 
He shook his 


said O’Neil 


said 






HATEVER your farm calls for 

—from a one-horse plow to the 
biggest tractor operation—Olliver offers 
a proved tool for all plowing, tillage 
and planting operations. 


Is yours a horse farm? 


Oliver offers walking, sulky, gang and dise plows—all kinds 
of tillage and planting tools and a new line of hay tools for 
harvesting the horse feed. 


Or a power farm? 


An amazing selection is ready — 

The Row Crop on its tiptoe wheels—a spike tooth harrow 
will erase its tracks—central tool mounting—2, 3, and 4-row 
equipment assures an accurate, clean job of planting and 
cultivating with an absolute minimum of soil packing. 

The 18-28—a 2-3 plow tractor and the young giant of 
farm power, the Oliver Hart-Parr 28-44—good for 4 or 5 
plows—will handle tremendous acreage at low operating cost. 


See your Oliver Dealer 


Look over the Oliver line of plows, tillage 
tools, drills, planters and TRACTORS, or 
check the coupon for tools that interest you 
and return it to your Oliver branch. 

















Check in the square opposite the tool that interests you—f our name 
and address—clip the coupon and send to OLIVER FARM Ec EQUIPMENT 
SALES CO., 29 Hotel St., Memphis; Washington and 1 7th Streets, Richmond. 


















































(Continued on page 25) 





Name 
i) Sea City Gini nr 
pan eee a ea Soh te oe ee nee a ec Se 

TRACTOR HORSE 

(C1 Rew Crop Tractor CO Reversible Disc Harrow 0 Walking Plow 

(C0 18-28 Tractor C Stalk Cutter O Sulky Plow 

(0 28-44 Tractor (0 Spike Tooth Harrow 0 Gang Plow 

(0 Row Crop Equipment 0 Dise Harrow 

(C0 One-way Disc CD One-Row Planter 

CO Tractor Plow 0 Com 0D Cotten 

CD Sub-sell Plow (C0 Two-Row Planter 

0 Off-set Herrow (CO Lime Sewer PFSR-1 
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---and the Railroads 
need your Patronage 







The successful operation of the railroads is of vital 
importance to every American. You, as an individ- 
ual, may not own any railroad securities but all over 
the Nation, financial, educational and charitable in- 
stitutions are, because of large holdings of railroad 
securities, seriously concerned in the earning power 
of railroad stocks and bonds. Thus both our business and social 
structures are linked with the prosperity of our railroads. Their 
prosperity is your prosperity and railroad problems your problems. 








Present economic conditions and unregulated competition have 
placed the railroads of the United States in a perilous position. 
If these conditions are permitted to continue, we may face even 
greater economic disturbances than are now harassing the Nation. 


Read these startling figures. In 1930 the number of cars loaded 
with revenue freight fell 7,000,000 below the figure for 1929, and 
the freight revenues decreased $742,000,000, or 15 per cent. 


Passenger revenues decreased $144,000,000, and the total revee 
nues, including mail, express, etc., decreased approximately one bil- 
lion dollars. The rate of return earned on railroad property invest- 
ed, fell from 4.84 per cent in 1929, to 3.30 per cent in 1930---and 
for the first 8 months of 1931, the rate of return was 2.14 per cent. 


To what extent the railroads have been involved in the present 
unemployment situation, can be seen by the fact that the num- 
ber of railroad employees has declined from 1,661,000 in 1929, to 
1,488,000 in 1930. 

§ Payrolls and purchases of materials and supplies have de- 
creased to such a degree as to entail a loss of $637,000,000 in 
the purchasing power of the railroads and their employees. 


§ These significant figures tell briefly the railroad story. 


the foundation upon which. their suc- 
cess depends. They also need and ask, 
your cooperation in obtaining legisla. 
tive relief for yourself and for them. If 
that success, which has meant so much 
to the Nation at large, is to be main- 
tained in the future, the traveling and 
shipping public must lend their active 
support by patronizing the railroads. 






The 
Railroads 


Must Earn “ r 
§ In spite of such tremendous 
if) Spend losses, the railroadshave kept faith 
with the public and are rendering 
more satisfactory service, in safety, 
speed, and luxurious equipment than 
ever before in their colorful history. 
4 It is time to consider the railroad 
problem, honestly and without preju- 
dice. Your patronage and good will is 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. 
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Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTE £ 


WE GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEK 

to live or will replace losses in pres Beg ty 
ment—we guarantee 100% live delivery aaeene in the U. 8S. 
details—most bers! and amazing guarantee ever mete. Or ei 
ones yearly. Calhoun stock bred tola and¢ 
$1 per oobooks onder, Proms , State epee! agg Wh ee tp 

cou us service or eye-opening ca now 

it’s FREE. ouns’ POULTRY FARM, Box ; i. on a ook 


INCREASE iweome “'™ BROILERS 


18 years at it and know how. 


le guarantee o 
enuine wath pr agree. 
Write for full 


strains with gooasd 











Top prices March to June. We market hundreds weekly. 


We H "e Help You Yaw Norman’s home-hatched chicks satisfy. Accredited and blood-tested; sturdy and_ livable. 
Forty-one last season customers already contracted 500 to 6,000 each. We help you grow 

PO mad ket awn ood and market them. Daily hatches of Barred Rocks, Reds. White Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 
arre em tons, Giants and Minorcas. Phone, telegraph or write for our helpful catalog and wholesale 





quantity prices, and definite delivery dates. 


NORMAN'S, POULTRY.FARM & HATCHERY, Knoxville, Tenn. 





SOUTH’S OLDEST AND 
LARGEST PRODUCER 








“Breed Up, 


Poultry Editor “Sermonizes” a Little, 


Not Down” 


By L. H. McKAY, Poultry Editor 


GOT a letter from a woman flock 
owner the other day saying that she 
had been reading my poultry sermons. 
Well, I have a brother who is a preacher, 
but didn’t know that 
this poultry column 
‘\\ sounded like it was 
\. written by one. How- 
ever, it’s as the 
i preacher says, “Folks 
}know they ought to 
do right, but they 
have to be reminded 





of it pretty often.” 

: And, it’s the same 

L. H. McKAY with us farm flock 
owners. We_ know 


that we ought to clean the henhouse or 
cull the flock, but if we are not reminded 
of it, we are liable to let it go because we 
are busy somewhere else. 

All the business men in town are tak- 
ing stock after the rush of the holidays, 
and we farmers are in business, too. At 
the first of the year we have the time 
and should take stock and make our plans 
for the next 12 months. I have to do 


this, for under 
the agreement 
with the owners 


of the farm, I’m 
to be paid for 
improvements in 
buildings and land 
at the end of the 
lease. So each 
year I have to 
make up a report 
of what I have 
in the way of 
livestock, build- 
ings, equipment, 
crops, etc. Taking 
stock and compar- 
ing these annual 
reports gives mea 
pretty good idea 
of where I stand 
and what prog- 
ress we are mak- 
ing, and of what 
we ought to do 
| the next year on 
the farm. 


More likely 
than not, stock 
taking will sur- 
prise you when 
you know how much you 


really have. 


Otherwise you might start off the 
year feeling blue, because the things 
the farmer has to sell are bringing 


such low prices, and it’s so hard to raise a 
little cash. Also a farm inventory is a 
mighty good thing to have to show your 
banker when you need a small loan, or 
want to renew a note. 


As for our farm flock, this past year 
has been the worst we will have for sev- 
eral years at least, and I hope that we 
will ever have. There are fewer layers 
on farms, fewer eggs in storage, and with 
commercial feeds and ingredients much 
cheaper and plenty of home-grown feed, 
we have every right to look forward to a 
more profitable year with our flock. In 
addition, the hatcheries are going to sell 
better chicks as cheap or cheaper than 
last year. “Let us look forward and take 
courage!” 


FEW weeks ago, five of our poul- 

try association members got into a 
car and went to see a commercial flock of 
over 5,000 birds, some hundred miles 
away. On the trip there and back, we 
discussed various things about chickens, 
particularly breeding. One of the fellows 
told us that he had a hen that has made 
a record of something over 300 eggs in 
her pullet year. He also said that he had 
paid over $50 for a cockerel and consid- 
ered that he had made a good investment. 
This farmer has a small flock of about 
150 layers, and is trap nesting. ~ 


About a week later, a couple of us de- 
cided to go out and look at that hen 
and cock bird. We did and learned some- 
thing about breeding for production. This 
flock owner, has.smade..a hobby of his 





chickens and his interest in breeding up 
his flock will not only be profitable tg 
himself, but for the other flock owners 
in our section. 


We haven't the time nor are we inter. 
ested particularly in getting trap nest 
records on our laying flock, nor do we 
feel able to pay more than a few dollars 
for a breeding male. But we need to 
take advantage of the kind of stock these 
breeders are producing and so increase 
our flock production. 


HERE is a saying that “blood will 

tell” and I know that the best layer in 
our henhouse hasn't the breeding behind 
her to lay much over 200 eggs if trap 
nested. Yet this flock owner in our own 
county has plenty of hens that have gone 
over 200 eggs. The thing to do is to get 
some breeding males from this high pro- 
ducing flock to mate with our best hens 
and raise a crop of higher producing 
pullets from the union. 

The Kansas State College took some 
mongrel hens which produced an aver- 
age of 72 eggs per year. By mating these 
hens to a_ high 
production bred 
male, they got a 
crop of pullets 
that averaged 1% 


eggs, or more 
than doubled their 
dams’ production. 


he daughters of 
these pullets, when 
a similar plan of 
breeding up was 
followed, aver- 
aged 189 eggs. 
So we see that 
the granddaugh- 
ters of these low 
producing hens 
produced almost 
224 times as many 
eggs, just by two 
generations of 
breeding up. 


Some of us 
have been work- 
ing on the idea 
that better feed 
and care of our 
flocks is all that 
is needed for most 
profitable pro- 
duction. We have forgotten 
hen’s production depends first of all on 
her inherited ability to produce eggs. Un- 
less she has that ability, she will be a low 
producer even with the best of manage- 
ment and feed. 


TH breeding male is half the breed- 
ing flock as far as the next generation 
is concerned, and if he is a bred-up male, 
he is more than half the flock when you 
take egg production into consideration. 
I'll warrant that there ree 
either in your county or in an adjoining 
county, who will be glad to furnish you 
with hatching eggs from high producers, 
from which you can raise your breeding 
cockerels for another year. If you will 
jump in your car and go see him, oF 
your hatcheryman, you ll be surprised 


how much interest they'll take in meeting 


your wants, and in showing you arou 


I’ve never met a first class breeder OF 


hatcheryman who was. just thinking 
about the number of dollars he could pry 
out of your pocketbook. They are Mr 
terested in chickens and if you're inter 
ested, they'll give you time and advice 
that’s worth the trip, and in addition their 


prices are reaconable, for ithey, like U5 — 


are hard up to make ends meet. 

It’s pretty late to buy breeding males 
now so as to start that breeding up wi 
this spring’s chicks. 


will result in some improvement. , 
A good New Year’s resolution to 
kept, not broken, by every progress 
farm flock owner should be, “To rai 
better crop of pullets in 1932.” 
~this,.we naust. “breed. up,.not down.” 


ey 





that a | 


is a breeder | 


Hogi) 


However, for most 
of us, we can be looking around and may- ~ 
be swap cockerels or roosters with 
neighbor and get in some new blood that” 
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= 150 EGG 
= 


Guaranteed INCUBATOR 





Rockies 
poate ' Calif. ghey double 
walls, air space ween, double 
1 PRICES glass doors, roomy nursery, cop- 

per tanks, hot water, egg turning 
5 trays, complete witthal all fixtures direct from f. actory on 


30 Days’ Trial—Money Back If Not Pleased 


Order from this ad—no risk eres, a ae Cates jog. 2 


Also Coal, Oil and Blectri 
wiSCONSIN- -IRONCLAD CO. Box “43 ‘Racine,Wis.~ 
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“Seal-Sax” Y 
KOREAN LESPEDEZA 7 


This new prolific legume requires no lime 
and will produce pasture, hay, or cover 
crop even on the poorest soils. Has more 
total digestible nutrients than alfalfa or red 
clover. It is also a heavy nitrogen producer. 
Easily sown either alone or with mixture 
on small grain. Successfully withstood the 
severe drouth of 1930. Will grow where 
red clover does not. 
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Sree, 





Certified dodder-free and state standard 
high germinating seed. Seed sold on identi- 
cal lot samples. Write for descriptive folder 


Stee 





“From Grower to Sower in Sealed Bags” 
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'_PUREBRED BABY CHIX 
DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAIN 







RN ACCLIMATED CHICKS G EGGS 
OFFICIALLY BLOOD TESTED. 
State Accredited. Southern Bred and 
Acclimated. Our strains proven best 
by egg laying contest records. Every- 
thing we sell produced on our Pioneer 
320-acre Poultry Breeding Plant, 
Largest in the South. Broiler pro- 
ducers shipped regularly at Slidell, 
ew Orleans, Baton Rouge. Memphis 
and Miami report our chicks cheap- 
est with best livability and uniform development. (om- 
mercial eg¢ producers all over the South tell us our 
Chicks develop into Better Layers than they can pur- 
chase elsewhere, regardless of purse. Ask — of our cus- 
tomers in your neighborhood. You too, can profit by our 
Prices Moderate. Quick ionee Tivo Deliy- 
ading V arieties 48 page Catalogue Free. 
uM EGG FARMS. HATTIESBURG. MISS. 


CHIC (GUARANTEED Zo LIVE 


and LAY MORE EGGS 
fom 250 t.342 gq Pediqgreed Stock 


Most profitable 


eee ui D. 





Winners 20 Nat’l Egg Laying Contests. 
ehicks for eggs or broilers. Guarantee replaces any loss 
Ist 2 weeks at % price and insures MORE EGGS, as 
explained in FREE CATALOG. Customers report profits 
up to $6 per hen per year. Champion money makers of 

world, 12 varieties. ALL FLOCKS BLOODTESTED. 
BOOTH FARMS. Bex 731. CLINTON. MISSOURI 





our chicks are 
as represented. Leading varieties. F 
BUYING PLAN. Accred- 


Write for low prices and Big 

Manual, full of poultry secrets, FREE. 
MISSOURI STATE HATCHERY 

BOX 255 BUTLER. MO. 





30 DAY LIVABILITY GUARANTEE. Lowest 
es for 


Leading 
roduction of our customers’ flocks is 










MEXICO, MO. 


Splc lonial Chicks 


pation balance on arrival. Replacemen 
Si Frise Scottie enarantes. ‘Accredited, 
pneee eee 18 ns 


sitar Seu neaee 
WAL POULTRY FARMS, 





a forit te it to sae 
Vinita, Okla. 
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“PUREBRED POULTRY 


and Males New 
At Cut Prices 





tehing eggs from trap- 
Rested, ped tion stock, ecg bred 4 for 31 years. 
Winners a me to 336 eggs. . Catalog 


and bargain bulletin fr or special p: 
cE B. FERRIS. ‘330 Gabe. Crane Rapids. Mich. 


70 OBREEDS «; 


Drices. America’s great plant—since 1893. 
Large Valuable Poultry book and catalog free. 
+ NEUBERT CO.. Bex 849. MANKATO. MINN. 














Chickens. geese. turkeys 
and ducks. Purebred. har- 
. high quality and most 
id eags 


R. 





FOR HATCHING—WHITE INDIAN 










I See By the Ads 


SEE by the ‘ads in this paper where 
some fellow has got him a fine yoke 





of steers. I’ve had several fine yokes 
like that in my life but I never did like 
to plow them. 
Where you got 


women folks as wants 
to plow, a yoke of 
steers is pretty good. 
It don’t tire ‘em out 
quite so bad to keep 
up with them. One 
fine thing about 
plowin’ steers close 
to the road like that 
you got plenty of 
time to see everbody 
as goes whizzin’ by 
in their automobiles. 

I see by the ads in 
this paper where a fellow wants’ to sell 
plow tools. It don’t seem to make no dif- 
ference to him whether you plow a mule 
or one of these new tractor outfits. He’s 
got the right machinery for you. That’s 
a peart lookin’ mule one of his hands is 
plowin’, ain’t it? 

I see by the ads in this paper where 
some fellow has drove his tractor square 
dab in the middle of. his cotton patch 
which looks like it might be better’n 
waist high and I can't see where he’s 
tore down a single stalk. I bet the fel- 
low with the mule couldn’t do any better’n 


PAZ 





BILL CASPER 


that. A machine like that is worth 
lookin’ into. I'll have to see what his ad 
says. 

Gee whiz! This is one of the best 


papers I’ve saw. 

I see by the ads where another fellow 
is breakin’ up land with a plow that’s 
got four different plows and turns four 
furrows every time around. I reckon 
it’s a good thing the fellow with the steers 
can’t see him. If he seen how fast this 
fellow was breakin’ land he might get 
tired and quit. But if he was to quit 
what would he do? I don’t know. Maybe 
he could get a job workin’ for the man 
with the tractor. 











RUNNERS. Great egg producers 
better than chicken for table use. Ducks easily 
( a patched under 


ct 
tho disen hen. Are gubie ; ~ 


twelve eggs. $1 
ler to 
St.. New Orleans. La. 


_ 9. Josh. 3:16; II Kings 2:8, 14. 


I see by the ads in this paper where 
somebody else has had a fire. mean 
the kind of fire that burns the house 
down, a house burnin’. I’m sorry for 
anybody as gets burnt out. Maybe they 
ain’t got fine clothes but they sure need 
what they had. And then it’s mighty hard 
to get together beds and chairs and 
cookin’ utensils to start housekeepin’ all 
over again. I sure hope this fellow had 
some of that insurance on his things. 

I see by the ads in this paper where it 
looks like a fellow is worried about 
swappin’ eggs. What does he want with 
the poor ones? If I had that kind I’d be 
tryin’ to sell them. Anyhow he’s got me 
guessin’ enough to make me want to read 
his piece which I’m goin’ to do right 
now. I’ll write some more next time. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


J)o You Know 
Your Bible? 


HAT three bands of soldiers took 
to prophesying instead of military 
duty ? 

2. Who met his worst enemy in a cave 
and what did he do to him? 

3. What old man preferred to live at 
home rather than with a king? 

4. Who was the Jews’ guardian angel? 

5. What great leader’s mother was 
also his great aunt? 

6. Who sprinkled ashes in the air to 
bring about terrible punishment? 

7. Where is the return of the greatest 
of the Old Testament prophets foretold? 

8. Where in the Old Testament is the 
betrayal price of Christ foretold? 

9. For what three heroes were the 
waters of Jordan rolled back, so that 
they passed over dry-shod? 

10. What man pulled out the hair of his 
hearers, and why ? 


ANSWERS 
1. I Sam. 19:20-21. 2. I Sam. 24:4. 3. II Sam. 
19:37. 4. Dan. 12:1; 10:21. 5. Exod. 6:20. 6. 
Exod. 9:8-10. 7. Mal. 4:5. 8 Zech. 11/12-13. 
10, Neh. 13:23-25. 


(By Samuel Scoville. Jr. Copyright Sunday 
School Times Go.) ie! 

















the right stuff. 
done. 


A cheery greeting 

the “Doc.” 

can trust! 

oF of the right stuff, alright. 
oP og area Lynchburg Plow owner, you know that there’s 

another friend you can trust because it also is made out of 


It doesn’t 
Its keen point keeps 





Riwaye on the job. He’s 


5 on you when the job’s 
s 


wings across the field as 
y. There’sa friend you 


made 


half- 


arp. The soil slides smoothly 


over the well-turned moldboard. Light Draft lessens strain 


on you and the team. And all the time its giving you better 
plowing, better prepared and cultivated fields . . . th 


foundation for better crops. 


Look for the Lynchburg Trade Mark. 


eee that costs less. 
Lyn 


of walking plows. 





4, 
5 


REGISTERED 





Lynchburg, Virginia 


e 


It means better 


burg long-wearing parts are made to fit other makes 
They bear the Lynchburg Trade Mark. 
No matter whether you own a Lynchburg Plow 
or not, you can make your present plow a bet- 
ter one by using Lynchburg long-wearing parts. 


LYNCHBURG PLOW WORKS 
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reeders. Send = cons efor six 


Successful feeders use HAMPSHIRES for bigger 
rustlers, market 
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Always mention 





from our advertisers. 





P to 
‘ial si tated lieved Swine 
Recerd Agen, 941 Commercial Bank, Peoria, Illinois. 





Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist when ordering goods 
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DIXISTEEL STRADDLE-PROOF 


---the Ideal 


Cost the 


by 


Enclosure 


for Valuable Property 


@ When you build a Dixisteel 
Straddle-Proof Enclosure you 
will be highly pleased with 
its attractive appearance, the 
service and protection it will 
render and especially with its 
moderate cost. Dixisteel Strad- 
dle-Proof is a combination of 
Genuine Copper-Bearing Dixi- 
steel Fence, Barbed Wire and 
Gates, Red Top Steel Fence 
Posts and barbed wire Exten- 
sion Arms. It provides the 
greatest protection for house 
and grounds, barnyard, graz- 
ing pastures, poultry runs, 
fields, apple and peach or- 
chatds, citrus groves and other 
valuable properties. It is rust- 
proof, stock-proof and man- 
proof. A sure cure for the 
fence-climbing disease. It puts 
positive enforcement back of 


MAIL NAME.... 
ror FREE p ADDRESS 
FENCE BOOK 


ATLANTIC STEEL CO., Dept. R-64, ATLANTA, GA. 


you're pay 


ing for tences why 


Year 





















































a Pay. 


“No Trespassing” signs. Its mod- 
erate cost puts it within reach 
of every property owner. The 
Dixisteel Dealer's store near 
you is Headquarters for all 
needed fence materials. Ask him 
for estimates. But in the mean- 
time, mail the Coupon for New 
Catalog sent 


Rs 








FREE with 
full informa- 
tion about 
Straddle- 
Proof En- 
closures and 
other Dixi- 
steel Fences. 


RUST-RESISTING 


COPPER 
SEARING 





wh 


not own 








them 














This is 
Alabama, 


and Florida. 
editions as per list below. 


our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
It will pay many advertisers to use other 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 





SEND CASH WITH ORDER 





Mail your ad with remittance 18 days 


State plainly 
what editions you 


Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama..... 225,000 Ga., Ala., and Florida.... 13c a word 
Carolinas-Virginias. .. 250,000 N. C., S. C., Va., West Va 15¢e a word 
Mississippi Valley.... 225,000 Miss., enn. 13e a word 

te use. Kentucky-Tennessee. . tee ee Ky., Middle and E. Tenn. . 8c a word 
yi: Pee eer ere 175,000 Texas and So. Okla.......: 10¢ a word 

ALL FIVE BDITIONS 1,000,000 Whole Bouth, 6 sicccscesss 55e a word 








Display Classified— 
$13.00 per inch 
$14. 00 per inch 
$13.00 per inch 
$7.50 per inch 
$10.00 per inch 
$50.00 per inch 











DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Your ad set in larger type is more dig- 





in advance of publication date, Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinctive jo attractive, Note rates pe 


inch tn tab 






















































































































aoe. a POC CCC ee o O00 00S0 OOP ODOOD o Oo POO 
Farms for Sale or Rent Cabbage—Collard—Onion Strawberries Grass 
: ' , : Millions large frostproof Cabbage plants. Postpaid: Improved, heavy fruiter Missionary Strawberry ~——. For Pastures.—Dallis, Carpet. Red Top. Rescue, Or- 
,Own a farm in Minnesota. Dakota. Montana, Idaho, 250, 50c; 500, 75¢; 1, ;00 0, $1.50: extra large: 500, $1. $2 per _1,000 in 10,000 lots; smaller lots, $2.50; pre- chard grasses, and leading Clovers. Free booklet, 
ee, Oreeos O nd sperreens we leaded Expressed: 2,000, $1.7 +10, 000, $7. 50. Special to deal- paid. W. C. Garrett. Castleberry. Ala. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 
‘a BS “ . ye e -_ > 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. ers. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. _ Certified Missionary and Blakemore Strawberry plants: Kud 
C.o.d, Frostproof Cabbage and Onion he Sere $2, nna Have wid? million a Loe ar hate 153 uazu 
varieties bunched and labeled. Quick shipments. 500, satisfied customers this season. Maryland plants, grown ' ’ 
Alabama 85c; 1,000, $1.50: 5,000 and over, $1.25 per 1,000. on new ground; are okeh, W. M. Patterson, Atmore, kee gene Ashe rafts’ Monroe. gout 1 Seat Free bul- 
CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALB P. D. Fulwood, Tifton. Ga. Alabama, Bi ho Sdn aint sited A beh 
aD M§ A 
on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County in C.o.d. hardy South Carolina grown frostproof Cab- edez 
tracts of 40 acres and up, Easy terms, Send for bage and Lettuce plants. Leading varieties: 500. 85c; Nursery. Stock Lesp deza 
OQ: 5 4 ee ae A ‘artifiad Karas ‘Mah: 2 oe er 
booklets, a LasD 00 ta Bank Oh Sireenville. Cr 65c; 1,000, $1. Papershell Pecans. Fruit sTeces: Shrubbery, Roses. Certified Korean. McMahan Bros.,. Sevierville. Tenn, 
, > ” . — —-— quality, low prices. McKay Nursery. Lucedale, Common, Kobe, Korean. Attractive prices. Lam- 
Box 2554 Birmingham, Ala. i hone 7-4141 Frostproof Cabbage Plants. —Jersev - and Charleston sippi. berts. Darlington. Ala. ‘ 
. Wakefield, Flat Dutch 1.35 per 1.000; postpaid. ic Ak lagi ann.) ger * 
California nas 1,000; woilects 5. age yg ie. The need 000. Quick uit, Trees.—Peaches, Apples, Pears, Plums. Cher- Lespedeza seed, no Johnson grass, $1.75 per bushel, 
; ce C es, Grapes. Catalogue free Hysinger Nurseries, J. F. Millican, Deerford, La. 
Sunny Stanislaus County, California.—Abund shipment. Bibb Plant Co., Rt. Macon, Ga. Cheovionan Tenn. — . : 
water; cheap power; land priced low. For free booklet Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants. Jer- agree ; Fancy dodder-free Kentucky certified Korean seeg 
write Dept, 3. Stanislaus County Development Board. sey, Charleston W akefleld. Copenhagen Market. 500, Eadical price reduction on Pecan and Satsuma Orange for sale. 0. C. Whitfield. Madisonville. Ky. 
Modesto, California. 70c; 1,006, $1.25; 5, $5. Satisfaction and prompt Lockhart. Ala. ‘ irs High grade Kobe Lespedeza seed. Buy from grower, 
—_ shipment gu BoE ig Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox, Ga. - ag gg Sewer ge mg ee ng eee ae meee wo furnished. John Hofmeyer, 
cas " " Nevate it a . * Williamsburg. Va 
Plants Ae Bias “Prizetaker. ee lag ge iis Grapes, Figs, Strawberries. etc. Catalogue free. Bass ~ 
$1.10 er 006 3: 6.000. aati Al’ Phe es Satis. ecan Company, Lumberton. Miss iS vo euttings of hi er il cc npg a 
ol. + oF le oF 4 Wa RSE RR “man ear ona a a wo cutting: or lay, 02 pounds 0 eed, om Wo 
= faction guaranteed. Culver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Fruit Trees,—Pecan trees, ornamentals, Large stock. ounces, 1930. M. Coffman, Fulton, Ky. 
person the Ry ay Bt ea goed a Texas. 3est varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- S anced Tannery Paurike Se ae 
A, ° a ? r = tae 7" Se " q | 5 Ww zespedeza, Ja a ebr v. av arro' 
charges unless the advertisers quotes a ‘‘prenaid Frostproof Cabbage, postpaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25. SOR  Uleemn oe eee ber ont = COME ant Gives Taspede when sowed early. Write for prices 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- Collect: 1,000, $1.50; 10,000, $10. postpaid: Choice Evergreens and other ornamental nursery Sts rdware Cc bema N. Cc 7 
anly Hardware Company, Albemarle, N. C. 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 1,000, $1.25. Collect: 6,000, $4.5 Good plants. stock. Send for list. See our Rose ad these columns. = = = 
Prompt shipments. Interstate P lone Co.. Lucedale, We handle the best only, Lambert Landscape Company, BAe Dede sO a bed pane ae geen b= 
Mississippi. Shreveport, a. caught seed. urity anc e ation s 10W see 
Potato, Tomato, Cabbage Onion plants, $1.50 per ississippl ——— are free of dodder, noxious weeds and grasses. Shipped 
thousand J. J. Johns, Wausau, F 7 7 
and, J. dv. ~ You don’t have to buy plants ‘‘sight unseen. Frost- We Sell on the Credit Plan.—Best varieties. Apple. jin new cotton bags. County Mutual Ex- 





Cabbage—Collard—Onion 


prreecer Cabbage and Collards, c.o.d.: 500, 65c: 1.000, 


W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga 








Real frostproof Cabbage iene: 75e thousand; 500, 
50c. True Plant Co., Florala. a 

Cabbage plants: 250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c. 
Expressed: $1, 1,000. Plant Farm, Pisgah, Bm. Cc. 

6,000 large 3.000 


Crystal White Onion plants. $3. 
Cabbage, $2. T. C. Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 
Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants: 75c 
per 1,000; 5,000, $3.50. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, 
Geon gia. 
Cabage and 
pee ga guaranteed. 








Onion plants, $1.25 thousand. Quality 
Brookfield Plant Farms, Tifton, 














Geo 

a Jersey, Dutch, Wakefield frostproof Cabbage 
plants, postpaid: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. John B, Pope, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 

C.0.d,__ frostproof Merhduh sals ear e ion, plants, 
f.o.b.: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.5 5,000, $6.25 Eureka 
Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, 
60c per 1,000. Fine large Anan guaranteed, Reliable 
Plant Farms. Valdosta, Ga 

Cabbage plants, leading varieties: 500, 75c: 1.000, 


$1.25; postpaid. 10,000, $6; not prepaid, Allen-Grif- 


fith Plant Co., Calvary, Ga. 


pa Cabbage, Collard, 
o.d. Guaranteed to 
50; 5,000, $6.25. Mississippi Plant Company, 


Bermuda Onion aie shipped 
please you. 500, 85e; 1,000, 
Hat- 














tiesburg. Miss. 
Pay on Arrival.—Real_ frostproof rg 3 and 
tuce plants. Leading varieties. 500. 80c: si 50; 
000, $6. Onions: 500, 60c: 1.000, $1. ys South 
c ‘arolina grown plants; are the best. Blue Ridge 


they 
Plant Co., Greenville. S. C. 
Pay the Postman. 





‘Send no money. Frostproof Cab- 





bage and Onion plants. Jersey Wak ‘harleston 
wv akefield, Succession, Flat Dutch: 500, 1,000, 
$1.50; 5,000, Bermuda Onions: 500, 1,000, 





$t. Albany Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


Send No Money.—Millions frostproof Cabbage plants. 
Extra Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefields. Succes- 
eon Flat_ Dutch. Large, open field grown, well rooted. 
C.o.d., 75 cents per thousand; 10,000,- $7. Prompt 
ghlaone, Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage plants, all varieties: Bermuda 
Onion plants, Crystal Wax and Yellow. Large acreage 
ready for shipment. Only first. grade plants selected. 
Postpaid: 500, $1.25: 1,000, $2.25. Collect: 1.000, 
$1. 5,000, $6.25. Vickers Plant Farms, Hattiesburg. 
ssippi. 


Real frostproof plants that stand the 
Cabbage: + Wakefields, Dutch, Drumhead,  Surehead; 
White and Yellow Bermuda Onions. Price: 500 for 65c: 
1.900 for $1. Send no money. Pay the postman when 
you see them. Prompt shipment. Write Sand Moun- 
tain Plant Co., Valdosta. Ga. 














y 





winter’s cold. 























Cabbage plants: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1: 5,000, $3.75. 
Bermuda Onion: 500, 60c: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $3. Mitchell 
Plint Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Leading varieties Cabbage, Prizetaker and Bermuda 
Onion plants: 500, 75¢e; 1,000 for $1.25; postpaid. 
Southeastern Plant Co., Pitts, Ga. 

Frostproof ¢ bbage and Peace plants. Send no money. 
C.o.d. 500, 85c¢; 1,000, $1.5 5,000, $6.25 Prompt 
shipment. Jefferson’ Farms, ye By Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion plants, prepaid 
mail: 500, $1.2: 2.25. Expressed, $1.50 thou- 
sand, Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton. Ga. 





Early Jersey ae Cc Poriegen frostproof Cabbage plants 
ready. 500, 60c $1; rizetaker Onions same 











price. All 3. TRY OR. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. 

Good Cabbage Plants. —250 postpaid, 50c; 500 post- 
paid, 75c. Extra large si 500 postpaid, $1, Ex- 
pressed: $1, 1,000. R. O. Berke. Darien, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants.—Jersey, Charleston: 500, 75c; 1.000, 


$1: 5,000, 75e per 1,000. Large plants, prompt ship- 











ment. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke. Ga. 

Onion and Cabbage Plants.—6,000 Wax or Yellows, 
$3; 1,000, $1. Cabbage: 3,000, $3; 1,000, $1.25: f.o.b. 
Catrizo Springs, Texas. Ehlers Bros, Plant Farms. 

Crystal Wax or Yellow Bermuda Union plants: 1,000, 
90c; 6,000, $2.75. Frostproof Cabbage plants: 1,000, 
75c; 3,000, $2. J. H. Sayle. South San Antonio, Texas. 

C.o.d. 


frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion dlants. 
All varieties shipped promptly. 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50; 
5,000 and over, $1.25 per 1,000. Farmers Plant Co.. 
ifton, Ga. 





Frostproof Cabbage, 


Send No Money.— Pay postman. 
1,000, $1.50. Prompt shipment, 


Onion plants: 500, 85c 
guar anteed. 











sitisfaction Empire Plant Co., Albany, 
Georgia. 

C.o.d. Plants.—Leading varieties Cabbage and On- 
fon: 500, 50c; 1,000, 75c; 3,000, $2. L. P. Legg, 


Ashburn, Ga. 





Millions frostproof Jersey, Charleston Wakefield Cab- 
bage plants. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; over 3.000 at 75c. 
, count, promptness guaranteed. American Plant 
Co., Alma, “Ga, 


C.0.D.—Reliable uae T Grown Frostproof 
CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 


Will stand frosts and freezes. Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston wiakehals, Flat 
Dutch: 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $6.25. 
Bermuda Onions: 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1. 
Why take a chance? Pay on delivery. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalogue free. 


PIEDMONT PLANT CO., ALBANY, GA. 





Briscoe’s Reliable Plants.—Crystal Wax or Yellow 
Bermuda Onion, prepaid: 100, 25¢; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. 
Express collect: 6, 4 Stein’s Flat Dutch or 
Charleston Wakefield Cabbage, prepaid: 100, 35c: 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75. Express collect. dollar per thousand. 
Cash with order. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. F. R. Br iscoe, Devine. Texas. 


Certified Frostproof Cabbage and 
Plants.—Open field grown, well rooted, strong. Cab- 
bage, each bunch fifty, mossed, labeled with variety 
name; Early Jersey Wakefield. Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, Copenhagen, Early Dutch. Late Dutch: 
postpaid: 200, 65c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.10; 1,000. $1.75, 
Express _ collect: 0, $2.50. Onions: Prizetaker. 
Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermuda, postpaid: 500. 60¢c: 
1,000, $1: 6,000, $5. Express collect: 6,000, $3.60. 
Full count, prompt shipment, safe arrivel, satisfaction 





eae Onion 






























Peach trees low as_5c. Grapevines. 3c. Shrubs. 10c. 








Evergreens, 25c. Seeds. bulbs. etc. Benton County 
Nursery, Box 509. Rogers. Ark. 

Plant Tung Oil instead of cotton. Will bring good 
prices for years to come. Best grade seed and nursery 
stock for prompt delivery. Get our prices, Southern 
Chinawood Oil Co., Moss Point, Miss. 





Peach and Apple Trees, Se and up. Yellow and blood 
red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Plums. Pears, Cherries, 





Nuts, Berries, Pecans, Ornamentals. Free catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery Company. Box 108. Cleveland. Tenn. 

Trees for Spring Planting.—Including all the new 
and better varieties of Apples. Peaches, Pears. Plums, 
and Cherries. Millions of Strawberry plants, Grape- 
vines, Raspberry and Blackberry plants. Shade Trees, 
Evergreens, Roses, Shrubbery. Unusually fine stock. 


Reduced prices. Spring catalog free. Sountiful Ridge 


Nurseries, Box E, Princess Anne, Md. 


Seeds 


WARNING.—Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult _to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
may be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan 
without any attempt to defraud, our advertising 
guarantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
columns are honest and responsible, but we are not 
liable for losses due to substitution of Black Ebony 
Soybeans for Otootans, 














Beans 


Mung Beans: 6 pounds $1; 
Ft. Payne, Ala. 


Early Speckled 


postpaid. Marion New, 





gy Beans and all other seeds. 





Vv. R. Bush, Albany, Ga 
Otootan Soybeans, yes mee $2.25 bushel. E. J. 
Engel, Summerdale. i 





No. 1 recleaned 90-Day Velvets, 
bag. C. H. Cooke, Sandersville, ¢ 


Soybeans for Sale.—Write W. F. 
to Winstead-Smith Co. 


Recleaned 
$1. 


$2.35 per 2-bushel 








Winstead, successor 
N. ©. 


Ransomville. } 


y Velvets. 95% 








Ninety germination, 




































RUAERT TO FUER Le for catalog. Union Plant Com- 25 bushel, MRecleaned government inspected Otoo- 
pany, Fexarkana. Ark. tans, 96% germination, $3.50 bushel. J. H. Palmer, 
D b . Tennille, Ga. 
ewbderries For Sale-—Mammoth Yellow. Tokyo. Tarheel seek 
Dewhberries. — Young: 1.000, $20. Lucretia. $10, and Mammoth Brown Soybeans, $1; Biloxis, $1.2: - 
Weaver Gamble, Remlap. Ala. redos, $2; Otootans, $3 per bushel. Cash with prs 
= rep ngs U. S. No. 1, recleaned, and in 2% bushel. bags. 
5 Den berry plants: 500, 5c_ each; over 500, 3c each. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C 
Dorminy, Palatka, Fla. Early Speckled Velvet B = buna | 
= Early Specklec elvet Beans in new 2 bushel bags, 
eae Plants. > -Lucretias, $10 thousand; Youngs, $1 per bushel; cash with order, f.0.b. Greenville. Ala. 
$20 thousand, T. C. Logan, Remlap, Ala. Our beans are all of 1931 crop, harvested without 
Dewberry plants: Lucretias, $10 thousand: Youngs weather damage and are the soundest and prettiest 
$20 thousand. W. T. Brown, Remlap. Ala 4 beans we have had to offer in several years. Beeland 
- : : : Bros. Mere. Co., Greenville. Ala. 
Inspected Young Dewberry plants: 100, $3; over 500, 
$2 hundred. W. S. Finley, Remlap, Ala. Corn 
Kudzu Tennessee Red Cob, Neal’s Paymaster and Jarvis 
Golden Prolific Seed Corn from certified seed. 1930 
Kudzu, the greatest pasture and hay plant known. crop around 100 bushels per re, rice: % bushel $1; 
For true information how to succeed write Rock Glen bushel $1.60. Seed guaranteed. Circular. Cloverdale 
Farm, 1708 Peachtree, Atlanta. Ga. Seed Farm, Bath Springs, Tenn. 
RR Cotton 
Ever blooming, two-year-old field grown plants you Rucker.—48% tat. Information, write Chas, L. 
ean depend upon. UAreIE DOs true to name. Will Brown, Hartwell, Ga 
bloom this spring. Only 35c each, postpaid. Write <> 7. PETS ia Meee ; 
for folder showing actual colors. Lambert Landscape , Half and Half. —Hizh ‘linting, big boll. Catalog 
Company, Shreveport, La. free. John M, Bligh, Decatur, Ala. 
a Pure D. P. L. 4-8 seed. wowing and ginning i in- 
Strawberries spected by county agent. Price $2 per 100 pounds, 
f.o.b. Marion, Ala. H. E. Blackburn, Marion, Ala. 
Strawberry Plants.—Improved and inspected Klon- —~ es r : 
dykes, $1.50 thousand, T a. 3radley, Alma. Ark. Heavy Fruiter.—Three bales an acre; earliest cotton; 
a ak IP 3 sin ease ————— Laden ——_—___._ 4) bolls weigh pound; 45 per cent lint: wonderful cot- 
Mastodon and Champion Everbearing: $1 per 100; ton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed Co., 
$8 per 1,000. Pine Nursery, New Buffalo. Mich. Lavonia, Ga. 
Certified Missionary and Klondy ke Strawberry piants: Rucker Select No. 1 cotton seed. Also Rucker’s new 
$2.50, 1,000; prepaid. J. S. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. strain No. 11, developed to meet SEA DE require- 








Send $1.50 for one thousand Missionary Strawberry 





plants; state approved. C. B. Smith, Castleberry. Ala. 
Certified fhonwherry Plants.—Missionary, Klondyke. 
Aroma: $2.50, 1,000; prepaid. R. Oliver. Castle- 


berry, Ala. 








Send No Money.—C.o.d. Frostproof Cabbage and 
Bermuda Onion | ‘plants, All varieties ready now. 500, Missionary, Asoh Klondyke Strawberry plants: 
85e; 1,000, $1. 5,000 for $6.25. Standard Plant 100, 35¢e; 500, $1.2 1,000, $2.25; postpaid. Cupp 
Co... Tifton. Gs. Plant Co., Rt. 1, Cullman: Ala. 

Leading varieties frostproof Cabbage plants, 75c. Ber- Strawberry Plants.—Great Mastodon, have berries 
muda Orion, white or straw color, $1 thousand. Now six months in year; 100 post paid, 71,59. New Blake- 
shipping every diy. Satisfaction guaranteed. Quitman more, fine new berry: 100 post paid. $1.25. Great Young 


Potato Co.. 
€.0.d.—Send no money. 


Quitman, Ga. 





Field grown ies. 500. ba 


bare “ Oates plants. Leading varieties. 

1,000 -50; 5,000, $6.25. Onions: 500, 65c: 1,000, 31. 
ely yell’ rooted, hardy plants Prompt’ shipment. 
Georgia Farms Co.. Albany, Ga. 





Judsonia, 


Dewberry, over inch long, ripening just ee straw- 
berries, very fine raspberry flavor: 25, $2.25; $4.25; 
100, $7.50; post paid. Full line other Renee: fruit 
trees, shrubs, AMaspberries, Blackberries and Dewberries, 
Tomato plants, Cabbage plants, Onion plants, Aspara- 
gus and ny <a roots. Catalogue free. J. A, Bauer, 








ments of the exchanges for 15-16 staple in 1932. Price: 
$1 per ushel; $3 per hundred. Rucker Cotton Tieed Co., 


Write Stanly 
Cc. 


change. Inc., Albemarle, N. 





Carolina Certified Kobe and Korean Lespe- 
most reliable legume known for the South- 
including most of the Ohio and Mis- 
territory. Seeded on any soil. rich or 
in early spring months at rate of 
10 pounds per acre in pasture mixtures and 25 pounds 
alone, producing heavy crops of most excellent hay, luxu- 
rious pasture up to frost or a seed crop and reseeding the 
land for following year. Seed Kobe in lower cotton belt 
and Korean in upper belt and northward. North Carolina 
certified means dodder and other noxious weeds free 
and seed of highest aust. 
Mutual Exchange, Inc., 

bury, (of 


North 
deza,—The 
eastern states, 
sissippi valley 
poor, sour or sweet, 





Write. 
. Yeager, Manager, 


‘our, County 
Salis- 





Oats : 


choice seed, 39c; 
Shuler & Smoak, 


Trade Mark, 


Coker Fulghum Oats: 
A5¢c Orangeburg, 


We specialize. 
si South « ‘arolina, 





Senate 


fine for seed or roasting. Ala 
hite Spanish. $3 per hundred 
Clio, a. 


Selected, recleaned; 
bama Runner, $2.50; 
pounds. W. BR. Strickland. 





Potatoes 


Big Stem Jersey Sweet Potato seed, Virginia strain, 
grown from vine cuttings on new ground. Any quantity, 
Price on request. Krentzman Bros., Milton, Fla, 





Rye 


choice seed, 90c: 
Orangeburg. S. 


Coker Abruzzi Rye: 


extra quality, 
$1. Shuler & Smoak, Cc, 





Tomatoes 


“‘Speed,’’ new early Tomato: tested in thirty states. 
Trial package, 25c; ounce $3, Thornber Nursery, Ham- 
ilton, Montana. 











Marglobe Tomato.—Early, large. prolific. delicious, 
disease-froof. Send us a dime and 8 neighbors’ ad- 
dresses and we will send you 700 pure seed. Porter & 
Son, Seedsmen, Stephenville, Texas. 





Miscellaneous Seeds 


Cowneas, Soybeans. Velvet Beans, Peanuts. Write 
for price list. Murphy & Palmer. Sandersville. Ga. 


Seed Peanuts, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peas: _ all 
varieties. Write us for price list. W. E. Peters Seed 
Co., Enterprise, Ala. 

For all varieties Cowpeas, Soybeans. 
Peanuts, Corn, Hay and Strawberry Cups, 
C. Nunn, Perry, Ga. 








Velvet Beans, 
write Geo. 





Soybeans, Cowpeas.—Sound, recleaned Otootans, Bi- 
loxis, Mathews Soybeans; mixed and straight Clay Peas. 
Get our prices. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg. 8S. C. 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, $5. Grimm Alfalfa, $8. White 
Sweet Clover, $3. Red Clover. $9.50. Alsike. $8.50. 
ll 60 pound Return seed if not satisfied. 
Bowman, Kansas, 





bushel. 


Geo, Concordia, 








Poultry and Eggs 
Expect big results at little cost when you 


use Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist Classified Ads. 
The rate is low for the large circulation. 


‘ Baby Chicks 











See our ad, page 23. Drumm Egg Farms, Hatties- 
burg, Miss. 

Superior blood tested chicks. Catalog free. Jone 
Hatchery, Gallatin, Tenn. 

Reds, Rocks, Giants. Price and quality right. Don’t 
Wait, order now. Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery, Grove 


Hill, Ala. 





“Snaps for bargain seekers’’ in 17 varieties of baby 





chicks. Why not write for free circular, Atz’s Hateh- 
ery, Milltown, Ind. 
We sell nothing but highest aualfty blood tested 


chicks at lowest prices possible.. Write for list. Chaf- 




















Alpharetta, Ga, fin Hatchery, Tupelo, Miss. 
* Chicks, immediate shipments, collect. Leghorns. An- 
Crotalaria conas, Rocks, Reds. Orpingtons. Wyandottes. arcire 
se assorte id-We atchery 3 Lint 
Crotalaria Spectabilis, wonder cover crop; 3 pound ae brit bey Mid-West Hatchery. Box 180. Ci 
sample $1. Write Igou-Kauffman Crotalaria Company, -- 
Eustis, Fla. BABY CHICKS FROM ALABAMA AC: 
Crotalaria Spectabilis.—Greatest soil builder. crop CREDITED BLOOD TESTED FLOCKS 
doubler discovered, Two tons humus, 885 pounds nitrate Quality the best. Prices right. Write 
no la saul valent inoorporated in one acro in one season. today. FLORENCE HATCHERY, Flor- 
nequaled for pecans-and oranges. et full particu- moe ¢ 7 > i I 2. 
lars from A. C. Snedeker, Waycross, Ga. ence Ala. State Accredited No. 24. 
~Spectabilis, best summer soil legume known to South- “Quality First’? Chicks.—Four years state accredite, 
east. Good for groves, orchards, vineyards, fields. Sow Reduced prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 


100 pounds 
prices larger 
Gainesville, 


seven pounds to acre. 25 pounds at 30¢ 
at 25c; f.0.b. Monticello, Fla. Special 
quantities, Florida Crotalaria Company. 
Wlorida. 


our catalog before you buy. McKenzie Poultry Asso 


ciation, McKenzie, Ala. 








* 
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Make 
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healthy. 
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Woodla 
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. Classified Ads 









Baby Chicks 


Tested and inspected chicks, 6c Bs up. 








erly Pian 
“HARRIS PRODUCTION - “BRED CHICKS 


are Money Makers, White Leghorn. Rhode Island 








aoent Reds, 


Leghorns and broiler chicks. From 200 300 egg 
plood breeders. Shipped c.o.d, with - deposit. Wav- 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 





Cornish 
ark ae a —Fiftee 2 WwW. B. H , 
Prattville, Ala dimen ates “ —" 
Leghorns 


Large Brown Leghorn cockerels, $2, Mrs. M. V. 
C, 


Fleming, Boonville. N. 





Orpingtons 


Buffs.—Breeders, 














Red, Barred Rock. Contest records up to 312 eggs. '8.— egces from Madison Square Gar- 
sale booklet, “BABY CHICKS” and _ prices den winnings. Mrs. W. H. Shelley, Decherd, Tenn. 
ree. Blood tested. pedigreed chicks and breeders. 
HARRIS HATC HERIES, Box R. PELHAM. GA. Plymouth Rocks 
Accredited, Blood Tested Baby Chicks.—Highest Thompson’s Dark Ringlet cockerels, $2.50; express 
lity, lowest prices! C.o.d. if desired. 28th season. 20 Mr: , Ei 
450% delivery. Write ao? special prices, The Cote Mares Ta Cooper Abii lands Mins. 
o¢ Hatcheries. Box 216. Lancaster. Mo. 
= 3 : : — Turkeys 
Chicks from 250 to 351 egg breeding. Flocks official- 
Jy blood tested past 10 years. Guaranteed to live and Mammoth Bronze toms and hens, $6 and up. A. P. 
make more profits as ees is free catalog. 15 va Troutman, Addor, N. 
es. Postpaid. Golden Rule Poultry Farm, Box " a 
rieties. Bigger, better Bourbon turkeys: $12 to $15 trio. 
202, ‘Sedalia. salt J. W. Upeurch, Gordo, Ala. 
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Superior Copperbacks.—Won grand champion at 1930 




















































































Chicks from yearling certified. accredited hens. Wh. Dallas State Fair. When quality is a consideration 
Leg.. 10c ea. . Reds, B. cks. lle ea.; until and your demands require larger and better Bronze 
Jan, 15. High Red hen at Auburn this year was a turkeys, write your needs Satisfaction guaranteed. 
stock chicks from our incubators. Zethel Emerson. Bowie. Texas 
gt RAMSEY’S, ATMORE, ALA. : : : 
Make money with Early Broilers. Pineview state Two or More Breeds 
hn accredited chicks. Barred Rocks, Tancred Leghorns. P . 
Discount on earlp bookings. Order now, Gardner ‘Ducklings, Goslings, Turkey Poults and Baby Chicks. 
pros, Auburn, Ala. bi rite ao eeiee ee telling how to raise ducks 
— ab En ae giclee or pr ‘ rway Duck a p 
rree bul- Targe, Strong Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns zs rete Rat cna detearceeelatr se 
i from trapne anit high ne + ama ks. Hatches week- Li t k 
ly. Live delivery prepaid ak Ridge Farm and lve 
Hatchery, Samson, Ala. iY s oc 
le. Tenn, Mother Bush’s Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Winter = 
=e eggbred, 300 egg strains, 20 breeds. Immediate ship- Duroc Jerseys 
ams ments, collect. Thousands weekly. 6c assorted. Cata- Bred Duroe Jersey gilts, 11 months old. farrow in 
log free. Bushs’ Poultry Farms, Box 180. Clinton. Mo. February, $18 each. Vocational Agriculture School, 
> bushel, NEW CHICK BOOK FREE a ne 
sinissialel A perfect gold-mine of useful information. A splen- H * 
an seed did geek tells how to raise strong. healthy ampshires 
chicks. 1x0roughly discusses methods, brooding, ¢ ‘ 3 j Ite 7, 
aa feeding ingredients. vitamins. minerals, drinking Winkel sta bred Hampshire gilts. Walter McDonald, 
. Keone water, etc. Also gives full details how to guard : 

meyer, against disease and insure profits. <A complete book "Hampshire hogs, ick ate states’ finest blood lines. 

no poultryman can afford to be without. Advise how Newcomb Barco, Ocala 

resister, many chicks you’ intend to raise and we will send : " os 
rom two book eee Address Box 1422, Dept. S. Philadel- “ae” oR pre sits eae pigs. Depres- 

phia. a, § ces, 1iTorc . 2£enner, 2 lens, Ala. 
rrowing. Baby Chicks. — Purebred; guaranteed strong and i 
r prieae a. Every Page ge ms Thousands weekly. Poland-Chinas 
Shipments prepaid, To ve delivery guaranteed. Bred gi i evi i 

ie Roosawn Hatcheries. 510 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, — oe — BR = mooted — 
a pan Georgia egistered Poland China bred sows; boars, pigs. 
on Hull’s Quality Chicks.—-All chicks fumigated aguitat Chole:a immune, J. A. W eems, Union Springs, Ala. 
ual Ex: diserse, which reduces loss to a minimum. Rocks, 

Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons priced as follows: $9 Jerseys 
anal per 100, delivered. Assorted for broilers, $7.50. J. C. 7 : 

Lesne- Hull Hatcheries, Memphis, Tenn. For Sale.—Purebred Jersey bulls, from a few days 
ee a % . old to some ready for light service: out of Register of 
ep ght Baby y Chicks.—All pure breeds. Barred and White Merit dams and having the blood lines of some of 
ad Lis- Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes and Buff the champion producers of the Jersey breed. Will sell 
rich or Orpingtons for immediate shipment. Write for low on easy terms, or trade hay. Bri 4 or other farm produee, 
rate of prices, free booklet on feeding and care of chicks, Phone, write or see A. G. Rankin, Jemison Farms, 
Be Palmer Hatchery, Shelbyville. Tenn. Gallion, Ala. Phone Demopolis 2803. 
ling the 
‘on belt OFFICIALLY BLOOD TESTED CHICKS Two or More Breeds 
arol ° $ 
ae tte from high producing strains. Rocks, juernsey bulls; Hampshire hogs. all ages. Prices 
County Reds, $10 per 100, delivered. 100% live on both reduced 50%. Gayoso Farms. Horn Lake. Miss, 

Salis- delivery guaranteed. Leghorns, Ic less a ae 
saa Lots of 500, “ec less; 1,000, ‘1c less. pe Dogs 

Breedin \ 
eding flocks closely culled for pro | NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL | 
duction and standard qualities. Our | the buyer is required to return dogs within the | 
Bem. poultrymen keep records. | specified time according to advertiser’s contract. | 
aia " > a val ' 
: B. & lL. HATCHERY, INC. » ROME, GA. Shepherds, Collies, Fox Terriers. Ricketts Farm 
Big. husky. blood tested chicks, guaranteed to live incaid. Kansas. wie 
and lay more No. 1 eggs. Shipped c.o.d. Ww pri ‘ S > - . ’ . ; 
Ala- Se for light assorted. State accredited pure breeda Puppyland. ‘Hox _ Pan: Sigg vam Corman Synelies. 
hundred slightly higher. Egg contest winners. Discounts on — ; ——__________ 
early orders. Write for big free catalogue. Superior Shepherds, Collies, Rat Terriers. Special prices this 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor. Mo month. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 
100 Chicks, $6.95.—Hayes Supreme White Leghorn World’s largest hound kennels offers quality Hunting 
egg producers. Postpaid alive. Twenty other varieties Dogs. _Sold cheap; trial allowed. Literature free. 
strain, low priced. Eleven hatcheries. Twelve years experi- Dixie Kennels, Inc 3 Herrick, Ilinois. 
uantity, ence. 3,000.000 ner season. Customers 43 states. Cata- 9 ——————————————_—_———— 
a. log free. Hayes es Bros. os. Hatchery, — Decatur. | il. Mi ll 
: aie 1 
SUPERIOR BLOOD TESTED CHICKS M fat a ancous 
3 Marrowfat English Peas, 20c nd. an, $25 
quality, eewtited, disease free, heavy laying flocks Atwater Kent Radio, $35. Sam Cc Cook. Fenn £5: 
ree range, 300 =500 ec 
R, I. Reds, B. Rocks, Bf. Orps. $9 $25 $42 F: i 
25 $42 arm M 
mays Breeds Assorted ........ "8 23 3 s eahinery 
states, Tancred White Leghorns ...... § 3 38 Statesville.” ne eh. ee, Cee a. Se, 
| Ham- Delivered, 100% alive. Send $1 per 100. . a We ECS feels De Lats 
Prompt shipment. Order today Cook Ditcher- Terracer on ‘sale few days, $32. V Write 
licious, Also Started Chicks and Pullets. Write —a_ieratere, Turner _Ditcher Co... Biraiiaghem. Ala. 
ee Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Florence, Ala. aan eh Jats Boos ete wash bagger ailastieanes 
—— a e 2 . ade y B 
eeretred Single Comb Reds. Barred. Buff. “White class, usable CONAN. “Cost $350: an seti tor $150. 
anes S, Butt Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $8: Brown. 6 single unit Hinman Electric Milkers. used only about 
Buff, White Leghorns. heavy mixed, $7: assorted, $6: two months; in first class condition. Cost about $100 

m. oon, $3.50. Live arrival, prepaid. Can ship ¢.o.d. each, and will sell for half price. Phone, write or see 
Write Hetch weekly, Order from ad. Prices subiect to J. H. Bottum, Manager, Spring Lake Farms, R. F. D. 
e, Ga. lenge any time. Glendale Hatchery, Box 35, Ramsey, No. 5. Birmingham. 

s;_ all : pe 
s Seed Best by Test.—They live, grow and lay. Rhode Island Farm Machinery Repairs 

Reds, White. Buff, Barred Rocks. White Wyandottes 
Buff Orpingtons, White Leghorns for 1 * tepairs for all makes of farm machinery. Write for 
Beans, Blood eghorns for layers and broilers. pjow repair lists. R. C. C 
Gen tested, large, plump, fast growers, Hatch weekly. Topper Company. Macon. Ga. 
ive arrival guaranteed. Can ship c.o.d. yrite for 
= z soy, Indlane Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 24, Ram- Furs 
3s. Bi- . 

Peas, Let us tan and make up your Furs. We also remodel 
C D N repair, clean and dye old furs. Fur T: al, 
wile SOVEREIGN STRAINS HH — sect. 
$8.50. OF Hosi 
isfled, eh «Reheat ad BLOOD TESTED osiery 

a, 7 ited. Southern Bred and Ac- Men’s Rayon Hose, imperfect, 20 pairs $1: postpaid. 
—_—— Pic verything we sell produced on Satisfaction guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Co., Ashe- 
vo loneer 320-acre poultry breeding farm, boro, N.C. 
largest in the South. Highest egg breed- 
ing. ties moderate. Quick 100% sive de- Kodak Finishing 
FARY atalogue free. DRUM EGG Rol 

Pro- Is developed free. einte ge 

| Ads. FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. Drawer 1311 Birmingham, Gs. ‘Wine Satie, 
Here’s a Gorgain tine eaten aia Uh ‘Segarra ag ee mea ———— 

argain !— tested chicks; big, strong, Trial Offer.—Y 
livable, electric hatched. Per 100: Barred and White printed, 15c, “Four Are x: exogeure BP Getenet ene 
adie Laced Reds, White Wyandottes, $9: Orpingtons, Silver wee — 22 NN 
ittie are gpaottes . $10; White, Brown. Buff Leghorns, Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak film developed 
ae 100% 7 ag vy mixed breeds, $8. Order from ad. 5e; prints 2c each. -eneed & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 

Jones Bor 100, Werle: — free. Steele’s Hatchery, Hills, Cincinnati. Ohio . 

— If Varieties of Baby © Bes 

Don't s of Baby Chicks.—With consi Free Kodak Enlargements, size 8x10 inches, double 

Grom aasinx and rigid culling we guarantee consistent blood weight portrait paper. One enlargement free with every 
your dollar will buy. Many report our heavy ‘Ollar’s worth of Kodak Finishing and Kodak Supplies 

ian ae laying under five months old. light breeds un- %t.Vollar’s. Buy your films from us and get coupons 

baby our, one pound broilers at four wee % With each purchase. Velox quality prints. Border 
prod ks old and 604 

fateh iris b luction in zero weather. Send for catalogue: prints if you want them. Roll films developed, any size, 

; Blue beautifully illustrated and gives all details, Atz’e %¢ per roll. Prints 4c, 5ce and 6c each. Six hours 
—. ound Hatcheries. Milltown. Ind. service. We pay return postage. Lollar’s, Box 2622, 
aaa eo——— Birmingham, Ala 
Chaf- —— 
= oO EGGS L AY ING Of Interest to Women 
reas, 
phe cON T EST AWAR a S Guaranteed Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.— 





FOR SHINN PULLETS 















CG 
x5 Prove laying ability back of Shinn Chicks, 
: month en Smith, Okla., writes: “TI 
“a sI have sold 1 6432 doz. eggs he. 100 
inn pullets.” This is 171 eggs per hen in 
wai Sen 8, or 100 eggs per hen more than 
ited. prefers hen lays in a year. 30,000 buyers 
ft z rai Chicks because they pay high- 
: Profits. Leading varieties low as $6 


per 
| Brooder house plans and catalog free. 


AYNE N. SHINN, Box 108, La Plata, Mo. 










Fits any sewing machine. repaid 50c, or sent ¢.o.d. 
Cire ar free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co.. D-5, Sedalia, 
sour 





Old Money Wanted 


$5 to $500 each paid for hundreds of Old Coins. Many 
very valuable. Send 16¢ for illustrated Coin Value Book, 
4x6. Buying and_ selling prices. Get. posted. Coin 
Exchange, Room 23, Le Roy. N. 





Old Money Wanted.—Will pay Sits dollars for nickel 
of 1913 with Liberty head (no buffalo We pay cash 
premiums for all rare coins. Send 4¢ for large coin 
folder. May mean much profit to you. Numismatic 
Co,. Dept. 645, Ft. Worth. Texas. 


‘fumes, Toilet Goods. 





The Raven Flies West < 


(Continued from page 21) 


head like a man who has just waked up 
from a nightmare-ridden dream and was 
trying to clear his’ wits. 

“It was pretty bad,’’ he muttered to 
Hanley. ‘Usually they’ll take the chil- 
dren prisoners, adopt them, you know, 
like they did me. And some of the wom- 
en-—young ones especially—are taken 
too. This time they had lost too many 
men in the attacks on the other boats; 
they were out for blood.” 

“But they spared Martha Brassfield?”’ 

O’Neil stared at the ground. 


“I don’t know. Her body ain’t there. 
But they might have flung it overboard. 
Still—” 

He beckoned to Sekadee. 

“You and the captain work upstream a 
little south of the village. Get hold of a 
canoe if you can. Wait till before dawn. 
If I don’t show up, take the captain down 
stream, back to the flotilla.’ 

He gave an exclamation of annoyance. 

“T’ve got-to stop at a branch and wash 
all this war paint off. Here, you take my 
rifle and hatchet. I’m going in with just 


a knife.” 
Hanley gripped his shoulder. 
“What are you up to?” 
“l’'m going into the village,” said 


O’Neil. “I’m just a wandering Cherokee, 
coming to feast with his brothers, the 
Chickamaugas.” 

Sekadee looked at him in silence. Han- 
ley broke out into violent expostulations. 








Patents 


Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Ragienared Patent Lawyer. Victor Building, Washing- 
ton. D.C, 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“Tow to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for information on how to procee 
Clarence O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 774 
Adams Building, W ashington, mS. 





Schools and Colleges 


Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
salary range. $105-$250 monthly. Write 


Let Mr. 
government job: 











Ozment Inst. 225. St. Louis. Mo. 
Tobacco 

Smoking: 10 pounds $1, Chewing. $1.40: 40 plugs. 
$1.50, Ernest Choate. Wingo, Ky. 

~ “Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good red, aged in bulk: ‘chewing. 
10 pounds $2; pone Pi $1.25. Norman Jolley. Dres- 
den, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Selected_red leaf chewing: 10 
pounds $2; smoking $1.25. Ernest Jolley. Dresden, 
Tennessee. 

Leaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. Bargain price: 8 
what we have before you buy. ‘Troutt’s DF4, Hickory. 
Kentucky. 

Guaranteed and Postpaid.—Best long, broad, juicy, 
mellow leaf chewing: 10 pounds, a2; smoking. 15c 
pound. Dick Chandler, Sharon, Tenn. 





Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed very best aged, mel- 
unds $1.40; 10, $2.50. 








low, juicy leaf chewing, 5 pou 
Best smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, 
Sharon, Tenn. 

Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed extra good. Chew- 
ing: 5 pounds $1: 10, $1.50. Smoking: 5, 75c: 10, 
$1.25. Pipe free. Pay when received. Doran Farms, 
Murray, Ky. 

Tobacco.—Postpaid; 2 years old. sweet and good 
chewing: 10 pounds $2.25; five. $1.25. Best smoking: 
10, $1.60. Guaranteed good. ‘S. J. Rogers. Dresden, 


Tennessee. 

Tobacco, Fone. = ~Gasvenient, Aged mellow chew- 
ing: 5 pounds $1.25 pounds % 25. Smoking: 5 
pounds 95 cents; 10 aie $1.70. . B. Adams Pool, 
Sharon, Tenn. 


Selected red tone chewing: 10 pounds $1.70; 10 pounds 
smoking, $1.25. Flavoring free with 10 pounds. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Collier To- 
bacco Pool. Martin. 








Depression prices. 





Wagons 


White Hickory Wagons, best wagon ever made. Write 
for catalog and price list. White Hickory Wagon Mfg. 








Co., East Point, Ga. 
Yarn 

Yarn.—Colored wool for rugs. $1.15 pound, Knitting 
Yarn at bargain. Samples free. H. "Bartlett (Mfr.), 
Box 20, Harmony, Maine. ce 

Help Wanted 

Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 

ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 


mechanic and help ot sved a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville ‘Auto. Behoo!. Dept. 241, Nashville, 


Tennessee. e 


Agents—Salesmen 


Formulas, all kinds. Catalog free. Clover Labora- 
tories, a Parkridge. Ill. 


Fruit ees for Sale. — Agents 
Nurseries, we 25, Concord, Ga. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps. Extracts, Per- 
Experience unnecessary. Carna- 
tion Co., 663. St. Louis. Mo. 


New Discovery!—Washes clothes without rubbing. 
Cleans everything. Sells 25c; profit 17¢. Sample free. 
Besco, 4317-K Irving Park, Chicago. 


California Perfumed Beads, selling like hot cakes, 
Agents coining money. Catalog free. Mission Factory, 
2328W co, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles. Flavor- 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co.. Dent. St. uis, Mo. 











wanted. Concord 
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“They'll burn you at the stake!” he 
finished. 

O’Neil did not answer. From over in 
the timber, came the long shuddering cry 
of blood- drunk Chickamaugas parading 
around the war pole. He started toward 
the sound. 

(To be continued) 





January Farm Jobs 


~~ A rule, the hog market is highest 
during March and April. With this 
in mind, hogs on hand that we expect to 
sell about that time should be well fed 
and cared for, in preparation for market. 

2. This is the month for spraying fruit 
trees and grapevines to control scale and 
fungous diseases. The lubricating oil 
emulsion mixed with Bordeaux is a good 
combination for killing both scale in- 
sects and disease spores. Do not spray 
when temperature is freezing or below. 

3. November and early December is a 
good time to have cows freshen. To have 
them come in at this time they should 
be bred during the latter part of this 
month and the early part of next. It is 
far better to have a portion of them, at 
least, coming fresh during late fall rather 
than all of them during spring. 

4. Every acre of pasture, improved and 
unimproved, should have lespedeza on it. 
Get some seed and sow at least 8 to 10 
pounds per acre broadcast on top of the 


grass before the latter part of next 
month. This is one of the best invest- 
ments we can make. And where the 


ground is low and damp a few pounds 
of carpet grass seed will also help. 

5. We can't be too careful in cleaning 
and disinfecting the brooder house before 
the new baby chicks are placed in it. Un- 
less this is done very thoroughly, the loss 
of many chicks is almost sure to be the 
result. After thoroughly cleaning and dis- 
infecting, put about two inches of cot- 
tonseed hulls or other clean litter on 
the floor just before the chicks are put 
in. Clean sand, shavings, straw, etc., 
may, be used. 

6. How important it is for dairy cows 
to have as much water as they want and 
as often as they want it is illustrated by 
records kept by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In this test cows 
averaged 2.8 per cent more milk and 2.1 
per cent more butterfat when given free 
access to water than when watered only 
twice a day. Many of us do not seem to 
think so, but it is just as important to 
provide dairy cows with an abundance of 
ag water as it is to feed them properly. 

. Although hogs eat only a small quan- 
tity of mineral mixture, they need that 
badly. A record kept on 745 sows which 
were fed a mineral mixture showed an 
average of 6.5 pigs per litter saved, 
whereas with 665 sows receiving no min- 
eral mixture the average number of pigs 
saved was only 4.7, or nearly two less. 
Therefore, if a mineral mixture isn’t be- 
fore the hogs now, let’s put it there, pref- 
erably in a self-feeder, or at least where 
they can get it when they want it. 

8. Those growing cabbage for the mar- 
ket will do well to keep in mind that the 
demand is no longer for the abnormally 
large heads, but for those of medium size, 
running from three to five or six pounds 
in weight. To produce these smaller 
heads set the plants a little closer to- 
gether, putting them 12 to 18 inches 
apart instead of 20 to 24. Even when 
selling by the ton the total per acre pro- 
duction will be equally as great or greater 
with the closer setting. 


PUREBRED BABY CHIX 
STANDARD EGG FARM CHICKS 


From Missouri’s fastest growing commercial egg farm. 
From the same matured foes that produce fancy e; for 
our select trade. Cost no more than gd chicks, 
Leading breeds. WeshipC.0.D. 10% alive. Catalog Free. 
Standard Egg Farms, Box {{0. Cape Girardeau, Mo 


280 BREEDS Seton, custe: sree 
‘ ern raised Gold Seal stock 


y large new 
ers’ Guide FREE. 


MASTER BRED CHICKS 


From oldest and largest breeding gq crpenieation of master 
bred strains. We breed for capacity eg and d up yoariy. 
BLOODTESTED SraTE acgmeecses. 7 Ew. 

100% live delivery, prepaid. rvice. Catalog Free. 
§ POULTRY FARMS, Der 110. Columbia, Mo. 

















Make big money selling Hair Straightener to colored 
people. Write for free sample and terms to agents. 
ee ogg Chemical Company, 1902W Broad, Richmond, 

rginia 


Sell Fruit Trees. —Farmers and others wanted to sell 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line, Perma- 
nent job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, | 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 











sted R.O.P. Matings, Bloodtested, A.P.A. flocks. Leading 


Trapnested 
breeds $5.95 per 100 up. Safe delivery anywhere. Catalog free. Free 
brooder offer. MATHIS FARMS. Box 116. PARSONS. KAN. 
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The Farm Board’s Opportunity for 
Serving the South 


HOUGHTFUL people, we believe, would generally 
OF agree that the next member of the Federal Farm 

Board ought to be appointed from the Cotton Belt. 
As we have previously pointed out, the states of the 
Old South, of the Old Confederacy, from Virginia to 
Texas, inclusive, produce practically one-third of the 
crop wealth of America and have practically one-third 
of the nation’s farmers. 

The whole region north of the Old South, with two- 
thirds of the farmers, has nine members of the Federal 
Farm Board, including Secretary Hyde, ex-officio. At 
present there is on the board no representative of this 
Southern one-third of the nation’s farmers living below 
Kentucky and Oklahoma. 


Two-thirds have 

One-third has 
(Nor does this latter area have any representation in 
the President's Cabinet.) 


9 members 
0 members 


ey 


OT only should the existing vacancy on the Fed- 

eral Farm Board be filled by a Southern agricul- 
tural leader, but there is a golden opportunity for 
service to the South and to America through the ap- 
pointment of such a Southern leader. 


A great part of the South myst unquestionably break 
away from its former dependence on cotton as the main 
crop for its farming system. Cotton must still be grown, 
but for all time to come “one-crop” cotton farming is 
doomed. And our people are doomed if they depend ex- 
clusively on ‘money crops farming,” no matter whether 
it is cotton or tobacco or both cotton and tobacco. 
There is about this matter no question of option or 
choice. If we are going to survive agriculturally, if this 
great section of America is to continue its contributions 
to the national wealth, a new farming system must 
be set up. 

Next then we ask: If it is important to set up a new 
farming system, a system based on crop diversification, 
with increased attention to livestock, dairying, and poul- 
try, what is the chief obstacle to overcome? What is 
the lion in the path to success? 


Unquestionably there is but one answer: The lack 
of cash markets. Our Southern farmers are perfectly 
willing to take the unanimous and oft-reiterated advice 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
Federal Farm Board, the agricultural colleges, the 
county agents, and the agricultural teachers, and adopt 
diversification—provided only that markets for diversi- 
fied products are made available. This is the form of 
agricultural marketing which almost the whole South 
stands desperately in need of. 


But farmers working individually cannot develop 
these markets. Some organized directing force is neces- 
sary to get them started and developed. And for this 
reason the rural South, in its present desperate situ- 
ation, has a perfect and unquestioned right to look for 
help to the agency set up by the United States govern- 
ment under its Magna Charta of farm marketing— 
“The Agricultural Marketing Act” operating through 
the Federal Farm Board. 


HE whole South needs a permanently reformed ag- 

ricultural system and this reform must be based 
and bottomed upon one substantial achievement—the 
promotion and establishment of cash markets for all the 
important products of a diversified agriculture. 

Here, we repeat, is the great opportunity for a new 
member of the Federal Farm Board. We believe that 
he should be named from the Southeast and while as- 
sisting the board with its general policies regarding 
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cotton and tobacco in this territory, we believe he should 
be especially encouraged (1) to promote the establish- 
ment of small local farm marketing associations or 
farmers’ exchanges for handling farm products other 
than cotton and tobacco, and (2) to promote the wise 
federation of such local marketing units. 

Already nearly every Southern State through its 
county agents and agricultural teachers has made an 
encouraging start in the promotion of such organiza- 
tions. Now the time is ripe for taking the foundation 
which has already been laid and building on it a com- 
prehensive South-wide system which would reflect credit 
on the Farm Board and upon all agencies affiliated with 
it in so progressive an enterprise. 


OT only would such an effort give power and 
vitality to the whole program of “balanced farm- 
ing” which has been preached in the South for fifty 
years, not enly would it help provide a hope of cash 
income without which the outlook in every cotton and 
tobacco county is now serious, but such a program 
would do another thing: It would help develop in farm 
localities all over the South both (1) a training in co- 
6perative methods and an appreciation of their impor- 
tance and also (2) a leadership for coOperative enter- 
prises, developed from the ground up, a local leadership 
invaluable to the large scale codperatives the Federal 
Farm Board has sought to set up. The great weakness 
of such organizations heretofore has been that they are 
not backed by a trained and understanding rural public 
opinion back in the farm neighborhoods from which the 
membership comes. The promotion of local marketing 
associations or farmers’ exchanges would do more than 
anything else to provide the strong support and the oc- 
casional corrective which such a properly developed 
rural public opinion would provide for large scale co- 
Operatives. 

We repeat therefore that this good year 1932, and 
this good land of ours, the so-called Cotton Belt stretch- 
ing from North Carolina to Texas, offers a supreme 
opportunity for properly directed agricultural market- 
ing work. We appeal to every person and every agency 
that can help to unite in promoting such a movement 
and making it the great and historic success it ought 
to become. 


An Opportunity for Manufacturers 


F AMERICAN manufacturers would interest them- 

selves more in “Equality for Agriculture’ and a 

fairer distribution of the wealth produced in this 
country, the opportunities for business expansion would 
be greatly increased. As Charles A. Ewing, president 
of the National Live Stock Marketing Association, 
says :— 

“Agriculture today buys about six billion dollars 
worth of manufactured goods. If it were on a basis of 
5 per cent return for the time and labor and capital 
invested in it, it could and would buy about twice this 
amount—and this potential increase in the home market 
for American manufacttfrers would be more than double 
all the foreign trade thus far developed.” 


Farmers’ Week in Georgia 


EORGIA farmers and farm leaders are called to 
G rally in Athens the last week in January. The 

occasion is the annual “Farmers’ Week and Mar- 
ket Conference” at the State College of Agriculture. 

This is the 24th annual- Farmers’ Week. It comes as 
the college enters its 25th year. The need for a com- 
mon meeting ground of farming interests is well sum- 
med up in the following quotation taken from a recent 
statement hy Dr. Andrew M. Soule, president of the 
college :— 

“Instead of subduing and possessing the earth in the 
true economic sense, we have dissipated and destroyed 
it, wrecked its fruitfulness in many respects, and caused 
it to erode and wash to an incredible degree. The great 
and mighty forests which occupied our landscapes origi- 
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nally have been swept aside and ruthlessly destroy, 
The face of nature is scarred with the marks of og 
incompetency and our vandalistic wastefulness.” 

But if we are to improve our ways of handling the 
land we must increase our efficiency in marketing jg 
order that we may have the means to make the needed 
improvements. The program, through a series of care. 
fully planned market conferences, provides also for that 

We hardly feel that we would be true to oy 
friends throughout Georgia if we did not urge all farm. 
ers who can to take the week off from their regular 
duties and go to Athens January 25 to 30. 


Tax Relief Must Begin at Home 


Pe every $1.50 of taxes we collect for state pur. 
poses we collect around $5 for local purposes. So 
in the above heading we have set down the one 
fundamental fact we must face if ever substantial tax 
reiief is to be expected. It is perfectly clear that we 
cannot hope to make enough progress at tax reduction 
to bring sufficient relief to be felt until we drastically 
reduce the cost of local government. The one biggest 
trouble at that point is that we have come to take things 
for granted as they are and to accept things and sity. 
ations as being necessary, or even beyond change, that 
as a matter of fact are not necessary at all. 

We have had a lot to say about the glaringly ineff- 
cient county system in Georgia. As an example of ex. 
cessive cost of local government there are few, if any, 
equals. Some headway has been made toward changing 
this system. But vastly more change will have to come 
before anything of real value has been accomplished, 

Georgia has more than twice as many counties as 
there is any sort of reason for. In the consolidation of 
Campbell County with Fulton County there will result 
a saving of about $50,000 annually. Four new clerks 
added to the Fulton administrative staff at small sal- 
aries will take the place of the old Campbell County 
staff that annually absorbed $30,000 of its tax monies, 
Court costs will be reduced at about the same ratio, 
And no one will be inconvenienced. No citizen of the 
larger Fulton County will live more than forty minutes 
from the county courthouse. The only people discom- 
moded by the consolidation were the Campbell County 
officeholders who lost their jobs when their county 
ceased to be. That was too bad, of course, but it can 
hardly be legitimately argued that the welfare of a 
group of wholly unnecessary officeholders is above that 
of the 10,000 who have been supporting them with- 
out a single good reason for doing so. 

Georgia still has 159 counties. Sixty is the maxi- 
mum for which there is either geographic or economic 
justification. If 99 counties were abolished it would not 
mean the saving of $50,000 in every case, as it did when 
Campbell and Fulton counties became one, and later 
when Milton County was added to these. The saving 
however, would run into millions of dollars. The mil- 
lions that would be saved are not only a total loss as the 
situation stands now but serve in many cases to abso- 
lutely prohibit progress. What doth it profit a little 
county to spend all its revenues on county administra- 
tion and let its children wade through mud to reach 
inefficient schools? 

Tax relief must, indeed, begin at home. That is not 
only true of Georgia but is true of every other state. 
There are too many counties, too many boards, and too 
many of just about everything else. And even now 
when there should be vigorous effort at finding ways 
and means to reduce taxes and to make one county and 
one individual serve where two or three or three or four 
served before little is being done. The job is “ours,” 
not “theirs.” If we wait for some mighty champion of 
the cause of more economic government to come riding 
in from the outside to rally us to action, nothing will 
ever be done. Like the potatoes of the Arkansas farm- 
er, champions of such a cause do not “turn out.” We 
are going to have to “dig ’em up” ourselves. 

The 1932 slogan of The Progressive Farmer-Rural- 
ist is “$500 More From Every Farm.” There are 255,5% 
farms in Georgia. If the citizens of the state were sup- 
porting no more counties than are necessary each farm 
would be able to save its share of the dollars that are 
now wasted. A dollar saved is a dollar made. Of | 
course, Georgia cannot get rid of her 99 counties ina 
single season. The opposition is too well organized for 
that. But we can keep up the good work Campbell 
County started and by and by we can complete the job. 
There is not a single thing we need in 1932 more that 
a veritable epidemic of county consolidation. 


“Leaf Hauling Week” 


OME years ago when B. L. Moss was managing — 

editor of The Progressive Farmer, he sugge 

that farmers in January and February each yeal 
set aside a “Leaf Hauling Week” for hauling leaves, 
pinestraw, woodsmold, broom sedge, etc., for littering 
stalls, barnlots, etc., through the season. This yeaf 
when less fertilizer will be used, this is doubly impor 
tant. Let’s do it not only some particular week } 
every other day that can be spared from other {4 
work. s 
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A JOB FOR EINSTEIN 
Einstein, who knows so much about space, 
might devote a little of his. time to finding 
some of it for parking. 


WOMAN’S VIEW 
“What could be more sad,” said the school- 
mistress, “than a man without a country?” 
“A country without a man,” answered the 


tty girl. 
tf FOR HOT DOGS 


Ted—““My feet burn like the dickens; do 
you think a mustard bath would help?” 
Ned—‘“‘Sure! There’s nothing better than 


mustard for hot dogs!” 


EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


Albert—“I was told in my early youth that 
if I didn’t quit smoking so many cigarettes 
I'd be feeble-minded when I grew up.” 

Fannie—‘Well, why didn’t you quit?” 


THE LENDER 


An old woman living in Fla. 

Was pestered by neighbors who ba. 
Tea, sugar, and soap 

Till she said, “I do hope 

Tl never see folks that are ha.” 


GROWING UP 


“Dad, gimme a dime.” 


“Son, don’t you think you’re getting pretty 
big to be asking for dimes continually?” 
“Well, I guess you’re right, Dad; gimme a 
dollar!” 

A QUALIFIED SON-IN-LAW 


Mr. Isaacs—‘‘You vant to marry mine daugh- 
ter, eh ?—vell, could you lend me three thousan’ 
dollars for twelve weeks mitout security?” 

Mr. Jacobs (readily)—‘‘Vhy, most certainly 
I could, Mr. Isaacs. But I vouldn’t.” 

Mr. Isaacs—‘‘Take her, mine son.” 


HE WAS MARRIED 


the hired man the 
the 


In a conversation with 
other day we accidentally mentioned 
mythical Pan. 

“Who’s this fellow Pan?” asked Pete. 

“Why, he was half man and half goat,’’ we 
explained. 

“Oh, I see—he was married,” said the hired 
man.—Hoosier Farmer. 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS DEPUTY 


A deputy sheriff was sent to take an inven- 

tory of the property in a house. When he 
did not return for three hours, the sheriff 
went after him, and found him asleep on a 
lounge in the living room of the house. He 
had made a brave effort with his inventory, 
however; he had written down, “Living room— 
1 table, 1 sideboard, 1 full bottle whisky.” 
Then the “full” had been crossed out, and 
“half full’ substituted. Then this was over- 
lmed, and “empty” put in its place. At the 
bottom of the page, in wobbly writing, was 
written: “1 revolving carpet.” 


Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1932, by Bell Syndicate. Inc.) 








DAT AR BANK BusTin’ 
SHO GoT ME — 


—TI DiDN’ HAD NoTHIN' 
IN DAH, BUT KuN‘L 
BoB, HE HAD ALL o’ 
HISN IN DAH!! 








ph ; 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Dey ain’ no-body whut kin jes’ set 
én do nothin’ ez nach’ul ez a nig- 





There is a wide variety of 
McCormick - Deering Plows 
for all purposes and all soils. 
The full line includes tractor 
and horse plows, in mold- 
board and disk types; from 1 
to 4-furrow in moldboard 
plows, and 1 to 7-furrow in 
disk piows. 















modern farm equipment. 
more profitable basis. 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


equip themselves to handle every operation at 
lowest cost. Study of crop production cost records 
points to the urgent need of using tractor power and 
Costs must be reduced to a 


G's new year holds real promise for the farmers who 


Now is the time to prepare for the opportunities that 
lie just ahead. Plowing time will soon be here; tillage 
operations follow shortly after. Are you equipped to 
handle these important operations at minimum cost? Are 
your implements the kind that make the most of man 
labor, power, and good weather? 


If your tool shed holds any badly out-of-date or worn- 
out equipment, make it a point to go over them this year. 
Cull out the wasters and replace them with new McCor- 
mick-Deering equipment. Halfway measures are costly, 
and tools that fail you during the rush of spring work may 
cost you good money in lost time and lost crop yields. 


The McCormick-Deering dealer is at your service. He 
will assist you in selecting the most effective tools to re- 
place those you discard. He has chosen his stocks from 
the McCormick-Deering line to meet the requirements of 
farms like yours, and he will supply you with the very 
best to be had, and at the lowest prices. Write for folders 
describing McCormick-Deering Plows and Tillage Tools. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


Tractor Plows and Tillage Tools 


Do a Fast, Timely, Low-Cost Job 
of Plowing and Tillage This Spring 
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Above: The McCormick- 
Deering Rotary Hoe. 


Below: The McCormick- 
Deering Field Cultivator. 
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34 CENTS A ROD 


Wi | Horse-High, Chicken-Tight--23 cts. a rod 
mC) Hog-High, Pig-Tight Fence--14 cts. a rod 
Fence for every purpose direct to 

at manufacturer's lowest wholesale prices. 
Our Encyclopedia of Fence is free. 
A good time to economize. Send for it today! 
KITSELMAN BROS. box84 Muncie, Ind. 


aNhics ‘Pree! 


Catalog of Th 
THOROBRED Seeds! Witte tedn 
SEEDS for your copy. 
“pest sy test ,GEO. TAIT&SONS Inc. 
FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS’ NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Wonderful 
New Giant | omato 

































3 Largest Tomato Grown 
Many weigh 1 to 2 and often 3 
unds each, 
ark red color. 
ear! Excellent canner. 
shipper. Big money maker, Try 
jant Tomato. 








Smooun skinned. 


125 is and our 
New Big Seed Guide 
Send Sc coin or stamps to cover 

postage. This New Book tells how you can have fresh 
bles all long. Write today for Free Copy. 














do it!! 











GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO. 
Dept. 178 Rockford, Hlinois 
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“An Avenue 


of Wealth” 


In starting 1932 and planning for that 
“$500 More a Year” income, you must 
not overlook the part that poultry 
will take in this program. 


Poultry raisers will see an increased 
demand for their products this year. 
Prices will be better. You should make 
your foundation plans right now. If 
you wish to start anew, then get the 
best stock that can be bought. 


Our advertisers offer Baby Chicks, 
Hatching Eggs, and Mature Birds from 
high record stock. Write for their cat- 
alogs and get lined up for your share 
in the poultry profits for this year. 
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Copr-> 1932, The American Tobacco Cor 


“There’s 


SHE'S MISCHIEVOUS, RESTLESS, 
AND 20, WEIGHS 112 POUNDS 


Miss Harlow has smoked Luckies 
for two years...not one cent was 
paid for her signed statement. She 
rose to stardom in ‘’Heli's Angels’’ 
- -. and if you've seen her new 
COLUMBIA PICTURE,” THREE WISE 
GIRLS,” you'll understand why 
thousands of girls are trying to 
match her riotous platinum blonde 
locks. We appreciate ail she 
writes of Luckies, and so we say 
“Thanks, Jean Harlow.” 


none so good as LUCKIES” 


“I’ve tried all cigarettes and there’s none so good as 
LUCKIES. And incidentally I’m careful in my choice 
of cigarettes. I have to be because of my throat. Put 
me down as one who always reaches for a LUCKY. 
It’s a real delight to find a Cellophane wrapper that 


opens res an ice pick.” [ron Peto 
It’s toasted 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 
And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps that “Toasted” Flavor Ever Fresh 














